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AMONG THE CARLISTS. 


ONTENTING ourselves with a ride 
through some of the principal streets 

of Motrico, where the genre painter could 
find material for a rich harvest of sketches, 
we pushed on in the long twilight to Ondar- 





Over the Mountains. 


roa, an old town on the coast, inhabited by 
fishermen. The sunset-clouds grew grayer 
and colder, and as the moon, almost at its 
full, rose above the hills, a sharp turn in the 
road revealed Ondarroa with its lofty houses 
to us. A narrow river separated us from 
the entrance of the town, and to reach it we 
had still nearly a mile to ride. We passed 
women mounted on mules ;-farmers returning 
from their work with oxen dragging primi- 
tive carts; and soldiers going to join their 
comrades at watch upon the cliff—a strange 
mixture of warlike and pastoral elements. 
Below us the sound of oars and the merry 
songs of some fishermen told us of their re- 
turn from the day’s successful labors. Waft- 
ed over to us from the old cathedral, looking 
doubly imposing in the clear moonlight, came 
the vesper-bell and the chimes. We were 
in a dream of the past, and the dream was 
not broken even by our arrival at the inn, 
where no officious gargon lay in wait for us. 
We served ourselves, saw our horses well 
housed, and, having commanded supper, 
strolled out to visit the enchanted city. 

It lost none of its charm by a detailed in- 
spection at that hour of the evening. Rem- 





IL. 


brandtesque effects confronted us everywhere 
—-pictures crying to be painted that they 
might travel the world over, and find the 
sympathetic appreciation now denied them. 
On entering the church, charms still more 
fascinating awaited us in the study of the 
few worshipers gathered there in the gloom, 
praying fervently on the pavement, their 
faces lit up by the pale light of tiny candles 
burning before them. All the women wore 
black veils, and were generally dressed in 
black, so that the flickering flame and mar- 
ble-like faces were all that appeared at first 
glance. No discordant note had been struck 
that day, and with this last scene fresh in our 
minds we wandered back to the fosada by 
the river to sup and sleep, and dream of our 
far-away homes over the mighty Atlantic, 
whose waters were here at our very doors. 

Before we continue our journey, let me 
say a few words about the character and oc- 
cupations of the Basques. The seaboard- 
towns furnish Spain with her best sailors ; 
and, as a rule, the people are shrewd, active, 
and industrious. In the interior agriculture 
and sheep-raising are their chief occupa- 
tions, while in the mountain-region much at- 
tention is paid to the mining interests of the 
country. Their roads are splendidly cared 
for, and everywhere in the fields you see 
women aiding in the severest tasks. Farms 
are small, many not exceeding four or five 
acres, or so many as a man, his wife, and 
family, can work. Cultivation with a broad- 
pronged fork called the Zya is much in 
vogue, and you frequently see three or four 
peasants in a line using this instrument, and 
turning up the earth much deeper than would 
be possible with a plough. 

The religion of the country is Roman 
Catholicism of a rather bigoted sort, and 
men as well as women are devout. The 
holidays are numerous, and the principal 
amusement of the people is a game resem- 
bling tennis. Second only to their passion 
for this is their love of dancing. Some of 
the young girls at Mugaire taught Mac one 
of the favorite figures, the jofa, the poses of 
which are very pretty and varied—arms, fin- 
gers, and head, as well as the feet, having 
duties to perform. Mac told me that he had 
seen the people in some of the frontier towns 
keep on dancing while shells were flying over 
their heads from one battery to another. 
The music is furnished by an old peasant 





who plays at the same time upon both a 
drum and a flageolet. 

The men are robust, agile, and daring, 
with the virtues and vices of mountaineers. 
Many, especially along the frontier, lead the 
exciting life of smugglers, and are accus- 
tomed to every variety of hardship, and from 
the habit of taking long walks with heavy” 
weights on their backs make the most valu- 
able of soldiery. They will carry a pack 
weighing eighty pounds twenty miles over a 
mountain-path in a single night. The Car- 
list officers with whom I talked were enthu- 
siastic in their praises of the military quali- 
ties of their men, and their failure in the 
war was rather due to incompetency in the 
leaders than to any shortcomings of their 
own. They are not aggressive, but when 
their rights are invaded they defend them. 

The simple-hearted farmer cultivating his 
little plot of ground of a few acres, if well 
treated, is very civil and hospitable ; but he 
is hot-headed and obstinate, and in his quar- 
rels frequently uses that dangerous weapon, a 
Spanish pocket-knife. Along the roadsides 
you often see crosses, sometimes very rudely 
cut in wood, sometimes carved in stone, with 
inscriptions thereon requesting the passer-by 
to pray for the soul of a murdered man. 








The Jack-Knife. 


Seldom are these murders the work of high- 
waymen or outlaws. Usually they are the 
result of some quarrel. The pocket-knife is 
not only a weapon of offense and_ defense, 
but it serves at table aswell. Except at the 
large hotels or fondas, it is rare that more 
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than one knife belonging to the house is 
found upon the table, this being first used by 
the host, who carves the meat, and then pass- 
ing from guest to guest, each in turn cutting 


up the pieces to which he has served him- | 


self. 
fork, which lies by each plate. 

While referring to table-manners, let me 
give you a bill of fare. It was a dinner 
served us after our visit to the Carlist bat- 
teries on the day following the fight at Gue- 
taria. 

First the landlady brought us salad, which 
was eaten before a soup made of oil, pep- 
pers, meat, etc. ; after the soup came boiled 
beef and garvanzas—a variety of beans, rath- 
er dry, but palatable—and after these we were 
served to a plate of corned beef with ordi- 
nary beans. Up to this time all the dishes 
were eaten from the same plate ; and with a 
clean plate came some very nice cutlets and 
green peas. Two kinds of fried fish fol- 
lowed ; and for dessert delicious strawber- 
ries and two varieties of cheese. One of the 
enormous bottles of Navarrese wine stood 
on the table, from which we were entitled to 
serve ourselves @ discrétion. The bread was 
excellent ; and surely one had no reason to 
complain, especially as the highest charge 
was about forty cents of American money. 

Board and lodgings can be obtained in 
the Basque country for about sixty cents per 
day at the inns; and the heartiest meal is 
eaten in the middle of the day, followed by 
the siesta. 

The language of the people is exceeding- 
ly difficult. A Spaniard has said that “they 
write ‘Solomon’ and pronounce it ‘ Nebu- 
chadnezzar.’” One must have been born in 
the country to acquire it. I had the pleas- 
ure, when at San Juan de Luz, of making 
the acquaintance of the Rev. Mr. Webster, 
who is considered the best English authority 
on all questions concerning the Basques. 
Though he has long resided among them, 
and is familiar with their literature, he says 
he very unwillingly attempts to use the lan- 
guage. The grammar is very abstruse, and 
is distinct from the Irish, Gaelic, and Welsh, 
with which it has often been supposed to be 
linked. Mr. Borrow believed it to be of 
Tartar origin. 

Our next day’s journey took us to Elgoi- 
bar, where we passed the night. I made a 
note of an interesting piece of sculpture on 
the palace opposite the hotel—the coat-of- 
arms of a former owner. Over the grand 
old doorways of these palaces—of which 
there are several in every town or village— 
you will find real works of art often well 
preserved. The houses are built of unfaced 
stone, and are so solid that every man’s 
dwelling may easily become his fortress. 
The furniture is simple and rude: carpets 
are unknown, and curtains are rare. 

Loyola, celebrated as the birthplace of 
the founder of the order of Jesuits, was the 
next point we reached ; and at Azcoitia, a 
town not far away, Don Carlos had made his 
headquarters after abandoning the siege of 
Guetaria. He was at church at Loyola, 
however, when we arrived at that place. 
Making our way through the crowd of peas- 
ants, we entered the sanctuary, and found 


The food is afterward eaten with a 





| 
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him standing under a sort of “ baldachin,” 
alone. Priests in their rich robes officiated 
at the altar, while the nave was filled with 
the royal body-guard iu their handsome uni- 





forms.. The decorations, as is frequently the 
case in Jesuit churches, are tasteless, even 
tawdry, though costly ; but- the monastery is 
considered the handsomest in Spain. In 
front of the church is a large square, where 
the people, young and old, were amusing 
themselves—soldiers in red and blue, ladies 
with black veils, officers on prancing horses, 
making a varied and lively scene. 

I think it was a féte day, but not the 
féte, which is held on the 31st of July. As 
St. Ignatius is greatly venerated, on that oc- 
casion all Guipuzcoa comes to join in the fes- 
tivities, which are held in the public square of 
Azpeitia, in the town limits of which Loyola 
is situated. Bull-fights and games of ball, to 
satisfy all tastes, then take place, and the scene 
must be extremely picturesque; for I nev- 
er before saw a more theatrical background. 
The square is inclosed on but three sides 
by simple yet stately public buildings. The 





Waiter-Girl at Loyola. 


fourth side, bordered by low trees, looks 
out upon a lovely mountain landscape, over 
the pretty bridge and the roofs of a few 





houses. It is scenic in every detail, remind- 


ing one not only of the stage, but of the Eu- 
rope portrayed by Stanfield, Roberts, Prout, 
and other artists of the English school of the 
last generation. 

We spent one night at Loyola. Our 
waiter-girl was very handsome. She prom- 
ised to sit to me for her portrait ; but the 
landlady kept her so busy that I had to con- 
tent myself with a few hasty lines as she 
passed about among the guests. There was 
a ladylike refinement in features and expres- 
sion which was much above her station. I 
think the Basque girls greater ladies than 
their fathers and brothers are gentlemen. 

From Loyola we followed a pretty stream 
nearly to its source up in the mountains, 
beautiful landscape studies offering them- 
selves at every turn; but we had laid out 
for ourselves a long journey, as we were de- 
sirous of reaching Estella, where letters 
awaited us. By noon we reached the rail- 
road at a place called Gudazarreta. The 
Carlists had blown up bridges and pulled up 
rails in the early part of the war, so that for 
two years no trains had passed. 

The night was spent on a summit of the 
Aralar range of mountains ; and I find in 
my journal the following notes: “ Have 
passed through the clouds, and may now be 
found at a little venta (wayside inn) on top 
of the mountains, in a pass made celebrated 
during the early part of the Carlist War by 
the fact that near here is the hill from which 
the insurgents with their only piece of artil- 
lery used to fire upon the Madrid train as it 
came out of a long tunnel. It is a wild, 
dreary locality, barren and deserted. The 
house we are staying in stands alone in this 
bleak wilderness at the fork of two roads 
leading into the valley. Huge logs blazing 
cheerily on the kitchen-hearth, the ever- 
changing groups of peasants, a few wood- 
cutters and members of the innkeeper’s 
family, make a hundred pictures for the 
fancy to work up. -Our route this afternoon 
was an almost continual ascent. On the 
mountain-top were soldiers who demanded 
our passes, and made us pay a trifling sum 
for toll. We were not delayed, as our pa- 
pers were en régle, There is a certain ad- 
vantage in traveling through the country in 
time of war, for the vicious class are busily 
employed as soldiers, and have no time for 
thoughts of brigandage. We sleep with 
windows wide open and unlocked doors even 
in this wild spot.” 

After a refreshing night’s rest, we mount- 
ed for another day’s journey down the slopes 
of the Aralar into the peaceful, fertile valley 
of the Araquil, shut in between lofty moun- 
tains on every side. 

As we neared Estella we saw everywhere 
signs of military activity. The road wound 
in and out among fortified hills, descending 
to the still hidden town, at whose very gates 
we were before we saw it. It is built on 
several little hills—li‘tle when compared with 
the mountainous surroundings. And here, 
at length, we realized in a limited degree 
the Spain of my dreams: here were the bal- 
conies with their awnings and veiled beau- 
ties flirting with fans ; here the narrow, paved 
streets filled with a motley crowd of fruit- 
sellers, soldiers, priests, mule-drivers, and 
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citizens in picturesque costumes ; here ruined 
convents, medizeval churches, a river lined 
with picturesque washer-women, and crossed 
by old bridges. The town lost no charm 
for us, moreover, from having so long been 
known as the “hot-bed” of Carlism. Mac 
was now at home, and we 
laid out plans for a week’s 
rest, varied by hunting, 
fishing, and sketching 
tours. But “the best- 
laid schemes of mice and 
men” are often interfered 
with ; and an imperative 
telegram awaiting Mac 
caused a material change 
in our projects. 

Our week had to be 
cut down to a day anda 
half. Yet so vivid and 
fresh are all my impres- 
sions, and experiences 
crowded upon one anoth- 
er so fast, that I cannot 
realize that we were only 
about thirty-six hours in 
the town. 

We found our letters 
at the post-office ; and 
I may here say a word about the postal 
system of the Carlists, which was a little pe- 
culiar. In order to send a letter out of the 
Carlist lines it was necessary to forward an 
envelope inclosing the note to the frontier, 
with another stamp for further postage. For 
instance, when writing to my wife at San 
Juan de Luz, I inclosed the letter in a 
stamped envelope addressed to the post- 
master on the French frontier ; inside that 
envelope was my letter and a five-cent Car- 
list stamp, which the post-office clerk would 
exchange for a French stamp. 

We staid at a private house, and I took 
possession of the large, airy, neatly-furnished 
room, which told by pictures, flowers, and 
other signs, that nineteenth-century civiliza- 
tion had penetrated to Estella. My window 
looked out upon the river, with the oddly- 
constructed houses on the opposite bank, the 
ruins of the old convents destroyed in the 
revolution of 1823, and, towering over all, a 
cliff, on top of which a tall cross outlined it- 
self against the sky. On this cliff, a legend 
tells, there was once a Moorish king’s castle, 
and the king had an only child. When the 
nurse was giving it an airing one day, it es- 
caped and fell over the parapet, and the nurse, 
knowing that her head would be sacrificed, 
jumped after it. The prime-minister followed, 
for he had been a witness of the painful scene, 
and knew his angry master would make him 
pay it with his life. The frightened secre- 
tary, who dared not bear the news to his 
majesty, ladies-in-waiting, and royal ser- 
vants, all in turn avoided in this suicidal 
way the wrath of their lord and king. 

To “do” Estella in one day was a diffi- 
cult task. Everywhere we met fine archi- 
tectural “bits” and picturesque groups. 
Here a soldier, telling his oft-repeated tale 
of love to a black-eyed, black-haired sewing- 
girl at a street booth, furnished a scene for a 
genre printer. If the artist wanted figures 
with an interesting background, he could 





sketch the handsome girls going to and fro, 
with their jugs of water, by the river. If 
animal painting was his forte, what groups 
he could always find about the old stone 
fountain in the square under the shadow of 
the ruined convents over the river! What 
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In a Café at Estella. 


studies, too, there were in one of the narrow 
streets! The beautiful, hand-wrought, iron 
balconies, the projecting eaves with strange 
architectural devices, the carved escutcheons 
over lofty palace-doors, the striped awnings 
from nearly all the windows, the odd; swing- 
ing signs, and the ever-varying groups, fur- 
nish unfailing resources. 

There was one drawback to a perfect en- 
joyment of Estella, in the offensive smells. 
Evidently there was no system of sewerage, 








and the inhabitants depended upon the rain 
to clean the streets. We had a proof of the 
efficacy of this system, for during the after- | 
noon a severe thunderstorm passed over the 
town ; the streets became miniature moun- 
tain-torrents, and, in the lower part of the 
town, small rivers. When the rain ceased 
falling, and the sun shone once more, the 
purity of the air and the cleanliness of the 
town bore a noticeable contrast to its con- 
dition an hour before. 

At the different shops in Estella almost 
every variety of merchandise was to be 
found, though everything was brought over 
the mountains. The wine-skin maker's dis- 
play was rather amusing, the skins of pigs 
being used in histrade. After tanning, they 
are sewed up again almost in the original 
shape, and hang on the ceiling of the shop 
like so many ghosts. 

From Estella we again traveled toward 
the frontier. On the road we met two fine- 
looking girls of twenty or thereabouts, and, 
as they were going in our direction, we 
walked some distance with them. I cannot 
report the conversation, which they carried 
on for the most part in Basque with our 
orderly, but I note the incident as illus- 
trating the perfect security that the girls felt 
in making a long journey. There is no 





part of Europe, indeed, where the sexes 
meet so intimately, and morals remain so 
pure, as in Guipuzcoa. 








We entered the valley of the Araquil 


through a pass hardly wide enough for the 
highway, railroad, and river—a natural de- 
fense, such as is often met in this mountain- 
ous region, The iron railroad bridge had 
been blown up by the Carlists. Farther 
along the rails had been torn up and the sta- 
tion unroofed—excesses of the early part of 
the war. We had left the red soil of Na- 
varre, where productive vineyards covered 
the country, and were again among the 
green-wooded mountains. Late in the after- 
noon we struck the northern Pampeluna 
road, the highway over which the Bayonne 
diligence passed, and we were so near Mu- 
gaire that we determined to push on, reach- 
ing at a late hour the inn, where the host 
received us as becoming old acquaintances. 
Mac had spent several days at the town dur- 
ing the winter, and by his honest, manly 
bearing, had won the esteem of the whole 
population. The people crowded about to 
learn of our adventures, and shared with us 
some good news of Carlist successes which 
had just come to them. 

Here, dear reader, we must leave you 
with our fragmentary notes. The result of 
the Carlist War is well known, and if peace 
continues—how frail a thought !—it may be 
possible that you in some summer excursion 
may retrace the paths that we have indicated. 
If you love the picturesque, we can think of 
no greater treat in store for you than that 
which you will find among the Carlists. 


J. W. CHAMPNEY. 
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VENERABLE and wealthy gentle- 
man who had passed an active and 


| useful life in what was called the “ world,” 
| in contradistinction to the narrower and 


pleasanter fields in which he might have 
walked had he been so disposed, one day 
fell ill of a malady whose poison had lurked 
in his system for many years, and which had 
brought him to his bed thrice before. 

A young physician, a man of thirty-five 
or thereabout, upon hearing of this, sent the 
following note to the daughter of the house, 
thinking, very properly, that the patient 
would understand much better through his 
ears than through his eyes : 


“MY DEAR MIss ROCKFORD : 

“T beg you to present to your father my 
assurance of sympathy. 

“T wish to offer him my immediate ser- 
vices, and, that this may appear less strange 
to him, I hasten to say that, during my 
presence in his house as regular physician, I 
have made a particular study of his case, and 
with such success that I now feel compe- 
tent to undertake its management alone. 
True, I have been honored with summons to 
consult with the great doctors who were 
specially called, but I now wish to make a 
claim distinctly for myself. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ETHAN BROOKS. 
** 20 Merrymeeting Place, City.” 


He awaited an answer three days. As 
soon as it appeared that he was neither to be 
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summoned nor forbidden, he took at once 
means to keep informed of the progress of 
the sick man. His office-boy was wise and 
discreet, and, having an intimate acquaint- 
ance below-stairs at the invalid’s house, he 
soon brought news that three physicians of 
the highest standing had called repeatedly, 
and that, on the second night, two had re- 
mained with the watchers. Upon hearing 
this last, Brooks said to a friend, to whom he 
had explained enough of the case to enable 
him to understand : 

“To be sure, I am angry, but the anger 
is only that staple thing that all egotists feel 
when they find themselves preceded. I have 
no other cause for resentment, none what- 
ever. In more lights than one my request 
seems absurd, if nothing worse. It is un- 
professional to the last degree; were it 
known, I should receive a reprimand from 
every medical society to which I belong. 
Disorder is a quantity that is safe in the 
hands of a discreet man, as gunpowder is, 
and a powerful agent in the hands of a great 
man. It is plain, from what I have done, 
then, that I consider myself of consequence.” 

The friend laughed, and said : 

“ You tell me that you have been in con- 
sultation twice.” ' 

“Yes; I was installed the family physi- 
cian, vice Colin, who resigned on account of 
age; he was ninety-two—a great man. I 
knew that it was not in nature that Mr. 
Rockford should invest me at once with all 
his confidence, and therefore when he fell ill 
of this trouble, and called older men, I kept 
my pride out of sight. True, they invited 
my opinion, but they disregarded it so 
promptly that I gained but scant comfort. 
A little later I discovered that my advice 
had been faulty. Then I began to study 
the case. When I was called again, I in- 
sisted upon my views. I was overruled. 
The result is, the patient is down for the 
fourth time. I maintain that, had my theory 
been -worked out, his system would have 
been freed from the disturbing element, and 
the present trouble would have been impos- 
sible. I have a plan in view which requires 
my early years. I am attempting a short 
cut. If I can only set foot within that sick- 
room, I shall have made a long step in ad- 
vance.” 

On the fourth morning the boy brought 
news that two physicians had arrived at ten 
o'clock, but that they had left immediately 
after, and with clouded faces. 

A moment later the following note was 
brought : 


“My DEAR DocTor: 
“Pray come at once. Do not delay an 
instant. Under God, you alone can help us. 
“ AGNES ROCKFORD.” 


Brooks gave directions to close up every- | 








thing. He had no intention of returning at | 


present, and he locked his office. 


He drove | 


to the sick man’s house, and was admitted | 


with eagerness. Miss Rockford led him to 
the entrance of her father’s chamber, and 
made a gesture bidding him to enter, at the 
same time fixing upon him a look that would 
have daunted any man not sure of his skill. 


She was the warder of a great treasure, and 
this was a critical instant. Brooks recalled 
her raised head, her pallid lips, and her over- 
wheiming eyes, years after. 

He found the patient at death’s door; 
he was cold and insensible. In the vast, 
palace-like room, with its numberless ele- 
gances and comforts, no sound was to be 
heard save the soft breathing of the mouse- 
like nurse, who sat in a corner, with his 
hands meekly folded, awaiting orders, while 
his charge, with his sharpened face turned 
upward, pursued, without a sign, his lonely 
path out of the world. 

Resuscitation first. Brooks took off his 
coat and vest, and made the attendant do the 
same. Then they began the task. In two 
hours the sick man moved the fingers of his 
hand as it lay upon the pillow. Before, it 
would have been as possible to have moved 
a mountain. 

The physician took a room adjoining that 
of his patient, and sat down to the siege, as- 
suming all control and all responsibility. It 
took a month to get the invalid back to the 
point from which his advisers had lowered 
him, and danger even then was imminent. 

Brooks rarely left the bedside except to 
take an hour’s walk in the city park over the 
way. He was watchful, keen, and tireless. 
No shade or gleam passed over the sick 
man’s face that he did not see; no moment 
was unseasonable, and no change, however 
slight, went uninterpreted. His method was 
entirely original with himself; he paid no 
regard whatever to the customs which prac- 
tice had dictated hitherto, but, rejecting 
fully, he adopted fully all that he deemed the 
better way. 

Yet, notwithstanding his confidence, he 
could not repress a boyish feeling of exulta- 
tion when, after two more weeks of arduous 
and unremitting toil, he beheld in the worn 
frame of his patient sure signs of convales- 
cence. 

The sick man a few days later opened 
upon him a pair of flickering eyes, and 
thereafter regarded him with close attention 
for minutes together. At length, when he 
could articulate, he whispered, in snatches, 
“Tf you are Dr. Brooks, you are much 
changed.” Indeed, he was right. The full- 
bodied, ruddy, and buoyant man, who had 
entered the chamber eight weeks before, 
could scarcely be recognized in the hollow- 
eyed and silent ministrant who looked more 
like a holy priest under penance than a spy- 
ing, prying scientist fighting a battle for a 
friend. A 

When, however, all doubt vanished, and 
it became clear that the sick man’s restora- 
tion to health was to be but a maiter of time, 
Brooks himself began to recover. Day after 
day brought its quantum of strength for both, 
and they congratulated each other. 

They talked much, yet Brooks always drew 
away from the subject of the recent troubles 
and all topics relevant to it. Chat he per- 
mitted, but serious things he forbade. The 
patient marveled, but the other was inexo- 
rable. He bided his time. A brighter eye, 
a firmer step, and a stronger pulse, yet were 
necessary for the exercise that was to come. 
At length Brooks one day decided that he 





need delay no longer. His patient, wrapped 
in his dressing-gown, with his slippered feet 
resting before a fire, his well-cut face sensi- 
tive with life, seemed no longer to need pro- 
tection. He had at his right hand a pile of 
reviews and quarterlies, and at his left a sil- 
ver dish of fruit, and another of native wine. 
He was engaged in getting at the meaning 
of the times. Now he said, with a sigh: 
“ How stupid! how blind!” Now—“‘ How 
very well put! Excellent! I agree with 
that to the letter!” Now—‘ And so Mar- 
tineau is out with a book ; let us hope that 
it is thin!” Then he would laugh long and 
heartily ; then short and satirically ; then, 
dropping his paper upon his lap, he would 
reflect, alternately, with indignation and 
amusement. Now he would frown, and now 
he would smile. 

Brooks said to himself: “ Yes, the time 
has come; he is in capital order; it would 
be useless to delay an hour longer.” 

He summoned all his best thoughts, all 
his manner, all his dignity. He put off the 
character of physician and assumed that of 
co-worker. 

“Mr. Rockford, it doubtless caused you 
some surprise that I should, unbidden, make 
a study of your malady.” 

The other, putting aside the volume he 
held, as if saying, “ At last we are to talk,” 
and drawing his chair nearer to the young 
man’s seat, replied : 

“Yes, I admit it. I did not doubt your 
ardor ; still there was an excess of enterprise 
there that I did not understand.” 

“You refer to the note sent to your 
daughter.” 

“* Yos.” 

“ That was another part of my effrontery, 
but—” 

“Effrontery! My dear friend, do not 
place me in the position of uttering a word 
like that. I have for you the kindest and 
most grateful thoughts that one man can 
hold for another. It is not often that one is 
enabled to feel a new affection at sixty years, 
yet I think I am so blessed. Be assured of 
my high consideration. But of that another 
time. At present, speak. Speak openly and 
frankly. I know that you have something 
of importance to say.” 

After a moment's silence the young man 
replied, but not without a perceptible trem- 
or: 

“Some time ago I placed in your way a 
strongly-written article, in which it was rec- 
ommended that those among the rich men 
who wished to perpetuate memorials to them- 
selves, and at the same time confer a lasting 
and living benefit upon their kind, might 
accomplish both objects by strengthening the 
hands of some laborer in the fields of science, 
art, or literature, some man of proved ability, 
whose poverty alone prevented him from be- 
stowing the best of his energies upon his pur- 
suit.” 

“ Yes, I remember ; I saw the paper.” 

“ And you approved the idea.” 

“ Almost unqualifiedly.” 

“I was sure of it.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Put the plan into practice yourself, sir. 
Make me the vehicle of your generosity.” 
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“ You ?—Brooks !—” 

“Listen.” The young man threw into 
his voice all his earnestness. “For several 
years, indeed since the hour when I began to 
comprehend the almost holy character of my 
profession, I have been seeking out a path 
in it which I might make my own—a path 
wherein I might study, and whose secrets I 
might at length reveal. There are thou- 
sands of by-ways leading from every science 
in which a sincere student may wander all 
his life, lost to every one save those of his 
own guild, content if he receive at the end 
their acknowledgment that he has made 
some few steps in advance. The medical 
science has many of these by-ways. Multi- 
tudes of the best physicians could at this 
very hour step out of the world, pass into 
the secrecy of the laboratories and dissecting- 
rooms, and yet by so doing contribute more to 
the good of the community than by remaining 
in their places.” (The listener bowed.) “The 
path I have been seeking, sir, I have found. 
I have become convinced that a better knowl- 
edge of our almost innumerable climates is 
becoming day by day more necessary. Of 
certain data there is but littlke—surprisingly 
little. It would astonish you to learn of the 
ignorance which prevails upon this subject. 
Strange as it may seem, but few of the best 
practitioners possess anything like a suitable 
knowledge of the simplest climatology, while 
all acknowledge that it is becoming of the 
greatest importance in the treatment of the 
sick. What is wanted at this very moment, 
almost more than anything else, is positive 
information respecting the soils, atmospheres, 
and climatic peculiarities of the various moun- 
tain-regions, coasts, and inlands of the coun- 
try. There is no need whatever of going out 
of the country. We have everything here in 
all its modifications. Nothing is required 
but that some one, entirely disinterested and 
entirely at leisure, seek out and furnish ac- 
curate descriptions. To do this well, and to 
keep up the supply of knowledge, for ail these 
climates exchange features with each other 
in the course of years, will require the entire 
attention of one man, and will also require 
considerable money.” 

“T follow you, sir.” 

“T indicate, then, that I am willing to 
give the remainder of my life to this work if 
you will place at my disposal a sum of money 
sufficient to cover my expenses.” 

“ What sum do you consider necessary?” 

“ Before I answer, pardon me if I explain 
myself a little more clearly. I have been 
educated in a school of life from which all 
traces of romance were banished as perni- 
cious to the last degree. I claim, therefore, 
that instead of regarding this matter of erect- 
ing memorials, and doing good to one’s fel- 
low-man in its poetic aspect, if it have one, I 
look upon it as a part of the machinery which 
is carrying the community farther on toward 
the light. Not being a poet, then, but sim- 
ply an observer and, in a small way, a man- 
ager, may I not speak as plainly of your af- 
fairs as I have of mine?” 

“ Certainly ; I beg you not to hesitate.” 

“T understand that you possess unincum- 
bered property valued in market to-day at a 
million and a half. You have but one daugh- 





ter, and one brother, who is nearly as wealthy 
as yourself, and no other relatives. I men- 
tion these facts in order to show what sort of 
justification I had in approaching you with 
my scheme, and in fixing upon so large an 
amount.” 

“Yes, I understand. Now for the sum.” 

“ Remember that I give up all other ca- 
reers ; that I dedicate my entire energy to 
the task ; that I keep alive a perpetual en- 
thusiasm ; that my work shall, ca only cease 
with my life. I venture to say fifty thousand 
dollars. That will produce me from approved 
investments some three thousand per annum. 
Out of it I shall pay my living and traveling 
expenses, besides the cost of the collection 
and transmission of reports.” 

“Do you advise that this sum be settled 
at once upon you to use as you think best ?” 

“Ry no means. Do not fancy that I be- 
speak a trust that I would not willingly yield 
myself—that would not be in nature to yield. 
Merely let me know that you will set aside 
this amount now for the purposes I describe, 
and that you will perpetuate the gift in the 
hands of proper trustees.” 

The closest scrutiny of the listener’s face 
could not detect whether he was favorably or 
unfavorably disposed toward the proposition. 
He gazed into the fire with thoughtful eyes, 
and his lips, tightly compressed as usual, 
gave no sign of what was passing within. 
Brooks wisely decided that he had said 
enough; that he had neither clouded the 
matter by too much verbiage, nor left it bare 
by too little. 

After a moment the rich man said, with a 
courtesy that was never lost in the multitude 
of his distractions : 

“Will you not favor me with a visit to- 
morrow at this hour? Your idea is excel- 
lent ; but it is necessary to think these things 
over and over.” 

On the morrow, accordingly, the young 
physician presented himself a second time. 
He resumed the chair that he had quitted 
the day before. 

“ Dr. Brooks,” said Mr. Rockford, “ inas- 
much as we are speaking with all candor, 
and, as you very properly intimated, without 
a suspicion of sentimentality, permit me to 
say what I have to say without thinking an 
apology necessary.” 

“ By all means, sir.” 

“T think very highly of your proposition. 
It is one which meets very nearly my entire 
approbation. But all men are presumptuous 
in one way or another, I among the rest ; 
therefore, I think I can amend your plan. 
You have the friendship of my daughter Ag- 
nes; I advise you to go further— possess 
yourself of her love.” (Brooks became 
stone.) “It will not be difficult, and the 
advantages in case of your success will be 
many.” 

“ But—but my idea seems to be lost.” 

“T assure you, no. Should you attain 
this object, I will double your resources. If 
you are shrewd and eloquent, you can marry 
her with your philanthropy clinging about 
you. She will then be your mate in all 
senses—a fellow-worker, a sister enthusiast. 
Of course, should she esteem you as a rising 
city physician and then discover that you 





have different aims, your difficulties would 
be likely to increase. In order to forestall 
what I see is rising to your lips, I will admit 
that by less practical persons than ourselves 
it will be said that I have sold a daughter 
and purchased a son, but by the same per- 
sons I should be called mad were I to di- 
vert a twentieth part of my entire fortune 
into the hands of a man who simply asked 
me to do so. You and I know there is a 
higher ground. We are there, I saw in you 
a man of strong will, clear intellect, fixed 
purpose, and sound physical health. I con- 
ceived that it would be well for the perpetu- 
ity of my race if I joined your blood with 
mine. Meanwhile, you saw in me a wealthy 
man, desirous to do good, and of a reasoning 
habit. You conceived that it would be ne- 
cessary only to prove to me in some emphat- 
ic manner that you are skillful, in order to 
gain my favorable ear. You were right. 
You have succeeded. I am indebted to you 
for my life. To your judgment and perse- 
verance I owe this hour of existence—so 
sweet to me, so likely to be of value to oth- 
ers. I therefore open before you a wider 
range than you contemplated : I project an- 
other element into your life, an element of 
grace and love which, joined to your sense 
of duty, will make your existence rounded 
and perfect.” 

Brooks found his tongue : 

“T assure you, sir, I am overcome with 
gratitude—a reward so great, a confidence 
so—” 

“No, no,” interrupted the other, raising 
a deprecating hand ; “do not declare me a 
benefactor. You alone have drawn these 
things irresistibly upon yourself.” 

“ I—I confess that I had looked upon an 
indulgence in love as likely to be an inter- 
ruption to my progress,” returned Brooks, 
with a ghost of a smile. 

“Ah! no doubt. There was a thought in 
your head of freeing yourself of all the com- 
mon deterrents of life ; of cutting loose from 
habits, fashions, friends, and all the thousand 
wait-a-bits that delay the accomplishment of 
one’s great purpose.” 

(“« Yes, yes,” interpolated the young man, 
with unmistakable eagerness.) 

“You dreamed of walking apart, year 
after year, intent upon your study, busied 
with science, trusting that, out of your dry 
satisfaction in doing what seems to you to 
be your duty, you would derive happiness 
enough to pacify the natural longing of your 
spirit.” 

“ Indeed, sir, you say what I would have 
said myself—” r 

“No doubt, no doubt! How quickly we 
grow older, wiser! The act, the thought of 
yesterday seems to-day to have been that of 
a child. We advance with marvelous rapid- 
ity in our knowledge of what is expedient.” 

“True, sir, true; but yet—and still I 
have known men’s natures to become so dry 
after a long course of purely scientific re- 
search that they find it impossible to respond 
to the delicate affections bestowed upon them 
by their wives and children. The springs of 
the heart are sapped below the surface, and 
the waters are drawn off, leaving nothing but 
husks behind.” 
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“ Alas! dear friend, too true ; indeed, too 
true. I myself have known of cases in point 
—cases where the husband, originally over- 
flowing with tendernesses, developed in the 
end a heart of dust. You may be saved this. 
Your future comprehends not only fame, but 
domestic happiness. I shall congratulate 
myself daily, if matters develop as they 
should, that I have been instrumental in 
producing a happy man as well as a great 
one. Wait—do not speak, I beg of you—do 
not put into words any one of the thoughts 
that possess you. Reflect deeply before you 
reply: the subject has a thousand sides. 
Go to your home and consider it in soli- 
tude.” 

There was nothing better to do ; to have 
asked more questions, or to venture more 
opinions, would have been to multiply the 
problems—and Brooks could not well afford 
to do that. His head was in a whirl already, 
and he jumped at the chance of reflecting, 
solus, with alacrity. 

With a dim thought of gratitude, mingled 
with an equally dim thought of objurgation, 
he pressed his patron’s hand and departed, 
with everything swimming before his eyes. 

On his way to the front-door, he encoun- 
tered Miss Rockford, who had placed her- 
self in his way purposely. She advanced 
and gave him her hand. 

“Dr. Brooks,” said she, in a somewhat 
tremulous voice, “ you must take my poor 
thanks for what you have done, for all they 
are worth. I suppose you are a little tired 
of people’s gratitude, but—but it is hard for 
one to keep silent for all that. Oh, sir, it 
was very wonderful that you should succeed 
—and they say that he was almost lost, that 
he was scarcely living. And now he is well 
—he is strong again! Ah, you great men 
are unkind when you refuse our thanks. 
You have a skill of which we know nothing ; 
we are children in your hands; and when 
we feel our dangers disappear, when we 
know our loved ones are saved, our hearts 
must speak out in spite of you. 
gave up everything to come here ?—that was 
good of you—you were like an old f-f-friend. 
O doctor, may God bless and keep you for- 
ever!” She pressed her hands over her 
face, and turned away sobbing. 

Hardened though he was to speeches of 
this kind, the young man felt a certain pleas- 
ure steal through his spiritual system at this 
new testimony to his value in the world. 
For the moment the spectacle of the beauti- 
ful girl, rendered thrice lovely by her pertur- 
bation and her tears, supplanted the great 
questions that engaged him, and filled him 
with satisfaction. 

But the sound of the outer door behind 
him brought them back with all their original 
force, and, again feeling his life unjointed, 
and all his measures out of tune, he found 
his way to his neglected office—destitute of 
that justly-valued thing—a future. 

After locking his door, he dusted a chair 
and sat down with folded arms. He entered 
upon a debate which lasted until he became 


hungry. The question he put himself was | 


this : “ By which method am I likely to be- 
come the more useful man; by marrying 
Miss Rockford and getting possession of 





And you | 





one hundred thousand dollars, or by waiting 
until I can find another generous millionaire 
who has no daughter?” After he returned 
from luncheon he found, upon folding his 
arms a second time, that his mind had broad- 
ened, and the question had grown to be, 
“ What, after all, is the necessity of becoming 
a useful man?” Deluded by the fumes of his 
coffee, he became a prey to the most enti- 
cing fancies. He pictured himself rising 
rapidly to eminence under the natural im- 
pulse of his genius, glorying in the compan- 
ionship of great men, possessing all the joys of 
personal indulgence—good horses, good wine, 
and good raiment—and all without that grind- 
ing toil that he had once been eager to un- 
dertake. How like a spectre in the dark did 
that thought of journeying, pen in hand, 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, grow to be! How Quixotic! How 
boyish! How utterly impractical ! 

Yet within an hour after he had elabo- 
rated a complete scheme for living on this 
basis, he began to upbraid himself with the 
utmost fury and indignation. The reason of 
this change lay probably in the change of 
temperature. The sun had gone down, and 
the office had become cool. A man witha 
chilly skin is apt to revert to existing things. 

By what means had he been thrown out 
of his course ? he demanded ; what had de- 
stroyed that old feeling of self-approval that 
had been a tower of strength in days of hard 


study and harder temptation? What was it | 


that had brought him down, in so short a 
time, to the level of the scores of students 
that he had once despised for their earthy 
aims and endeavors? What had caused those 
fond dreams of intense labor, of self-dedica- 
tion, of thorough living, to disappear, and all 
manner of sordidness and self-indulgence to 
dwell in their places ? 

“ Great Heaven !” cried Brooks, leaping 
to his feet and raising his arms in the air as 
if throttling his antagonisms in the flesh, 
“have my resolves consisted of such stuff as 
this? Havel gone so far and got into the 
mire at last? No—no, impossible! impos- 
sible ! Arouse yourself, Brooks! cast out this 
devil! Marry? Merciful powers! Riches? 
Idiot! Genius? O fool! fool!” 

As he said these things he grew greater 
to the eye. He walked straighter, stepped 
slower and longer, filled out his chest, and 
permitted his face to assume an expression 
of extreme severity. He stopped beside his 
table, rested the knuckles of his left hand 





lightly upon the edge, and, thrusting his | 


right under the lappel of his coat, passed 
himself in mental review in the dark. Be- 
fore midnight he reéstablished himself in his 
own eyes. He again ascended the aérial 
plane where honor and humility dwelt, and 
once more felt superior. 

He lighted a lamp, and from a desk took 


from some book the following : 


| a sheet of paper upon which he had copied 


“Withdraw your eyes from the world, 


where they see naught but distortions. 
them upon lowly things. Make them dwell 
upon the atoms of sand, upon the feet of the 
insects. Study without ceasing. Labor for- 
ever ; examine ; inquire ; uncover; reason ; 


Fix | 


reflect ; bind yourself to the earth, and make | 


it your perpetual instructor. Remember 
that he is great who adds the knowledge of 
a single useful fact to the store that already 
exists. To prove something is a great vic- 
tory, even though the something be the lon- 
gevity of a gnat or the instinct of a tendril. 
Do not become a hermit, nor dress yourself 
in canvas. Do not grovel even while buried 
in the grasses in the fields. Your life be- 
longs to your heavenly Father ; be proud in 
it, sustain your spirit with thoughts of his 
approval ; remember when you gaze into the 
depths of a pool or the fragrant recesses of a 
flower that you are looking into his hand! 
O fellow-man, cleanse the dust from your 
feet ! turn from the road and live in the still- 
ness of the temples where Truth dwells and 
murmurs her unending songs. Once more I 
adjure you. Study without ceasing. Labor 
forever. Examine, inquire, uncover, reason, 
reflect, in order that your kind may approach 
nearer by a single step to God.” 

The light of the next day found Brooks 
filled with shame at the defection he had 
made, even though he had since rehabilitated 
himself. 

He walked out in order that he might 
meet a few men who were worse off than he 
was ; who seemed by their general appear- 
ance to have no ideas, no principles. Noth- 
ing fortifies one like this. He was rising 
rapidly in his estimation when a panting boy 
caught him by the skirt of his coat. He rec- 
ognized the child who under the enormous 
weight of a glazed hat with leather cockade 
and a double-caped coat of chamois-colored 
cloth daily clambered about the outside of 
Mr. Rockford’s carriage under pretense of 
being of use to the people within. 

“ Well, young man ?” 

“ You're wanted, sir.” 

“Where? Who is ill?” 

“ Miss Rockford, sir.” 

Miss Rockford! The animus of this an- 
nouncement made itself felt to Brooks’s tor- 
tured spirit at once. He beheld the danger 
to himself immediately. But nearly at the 
same instant scorn poured in at the opposite 
porthole. If there was a risk that he could 
not administer to loveliness without conceiv- 
ing affection for it, why, then, the sooner he 
dismounted his high horse the better. His 
first idea had been to call his intimate, a Dr. 
Fulham, and send him in his place ; but the 
pusillanimity of this notion destroyed it at 
once. He bade the boy to run and announce 
his coming, and he followed on behind. 

He found Miss Rockford in a low fever, 
a state brought on by over-strain, of late, 
upon her emotional nature. He prescribed 
the simple treatment necessary, and was 
about to take his leave when he saw the 
father, clad in his dressing-gown and shod in 
slippers of wool, stariding in the doorway. 
His face wore an expression of severity, and 
his eyes searched the young man from head 
to foot. Upon the top of his head was a 
round skull-cap of brown silk, the swinging 
tassel of which added in some mysterious 
way to the force of his gaze. His eyes pres- 
ently changed to the face of his daughter. 
There was nothing there to cavil at. 

Then, addressing Brooks, he said, si Can 
you favor the for a moment?” and led the 
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way into his parlor. The young man fol- 
lowed, considerably surprised and a little 


indignant. Suddenly he touched his coat 
upon the breast. “Good,” thought he, “it 
is there.” 


Having motioned Brooks to a seat, Mr. 
Rockford addressed him several questions in 
rapid succession : “ Who, if I may ask, re- 
quested your attendance upon my daugh- 
ter?” “What, in your estimation, is the 
cause of her trouble?” “Js it illness?” 
“ How frequently will you be likely to pay 
these visits?” " 

In reply to the last question, Brooks, with 
heightened color, said : 

“It is not probable that I shall be able to 
pay another. I beg to resign my pleasant 
office as physician in your family, and for 
reasons which are amply sufficient. I trust 
you will not press me to detail them.” (A 
quick light broke upon the listener’s face, 
and he bowed, wearing that peculiar look 
which means, “Very well; we understand 
each other.”) “In accordance with our cus- 
tom I have made a detailed list of my 
charges.” (Brooks took a paper from his 
pocket-book and laid it upon the table.) “If 
I deemed your daughter’s illness to be of a 
serious nature, I should, of course, retain 
charge of the case; but it is simple; it 
merely requires that a practised physician 
keep trace of the symptoms for a short time, 
and all will be well. Dr. Fulham, whom 
you know, I believe, is especially skillful in 
cases of this nature. I venture to commend 
him to your favor.” 

“Dr. Brooks,” said the other, rising 
somewhat formally, yet permitting the glim- 
mer of a smile to play about his lips, “I 
have too much respect for your judgment to 
believe it alterable in a matter like this. 
You are an admirable weigher of considera- 
tions. I part with you for the time with 
great regret. I owe you much besides the 
sum you name in this paper, and I shall take 
every advantage that may be afforded me dur- 
ing the remainder of my life to show you my 
gratitude. I beg you to present Dr. Fulham 
my compliments and beg him to call to-mor- 
row. This is Thursday ; will you not dine 
with me on Saturday ?” 

Brooks pleaded an engagement, and re- 
tired under a warm fire of courtesies—cour- 
tesies that bore the stamp of genuineness, 
The other retired to his chair once more, and 
assumed an expression of deep satisfaction. 

“Honorable and true to the core! He 


sees that to retain a foothold under my roof | 


would tend to bias his judgment. Admirable 
young man! How it refreshes one to note 
in these days of supineness, of chicanery, a 
spirit that contemplates itself, and that asks 
these great questions so coldly! True, he 
need have no hope of marrying the mercurial 
Aggy, else I'd not have mentioned the thing ; 
she’s as unfit to be the wife of a physician as 
to be the wife of a burglar. And yet—I 
would not say nay—no, no! I'd be the ene- 
my of half the fathers in B——! It is a lit- 
tle fancy of mine. I want to see him deny 
the temptation. I want to catch a glimpse 
of his action under fire. Words and ideal- 
isms are good—capital. I delight in them 
—but—ah ! his account—let us see how he 





appraises my life”—and he opened the 
paper. 

Brooks walked home, pondering deeply. 

What meant these inconsistencies in the 
earthly arbiter of his fate? Smiles, frowns, 
and smiles again : first, the language of a lofty 
thinker ; then, the fault-finding ofa silly one ; 
and after that, again, the purring of a tiger. 
No one could say that his behavior had mer- 
ited such treatment ; no one could say that 
such treatment boded good for his enterprise. 
How was it that a slight was placed upon 
him while his affection for the daughter was 
bespoken? How was it that he was offered 
a most engaging candor on one day, and 
childish puerility on the next? If he was 
not able to arouse a nobler strain than this 
in the breast of the millionaire, then he must 
revise his methods and begin again. 

“But in any case,” cried Brooks, uncon- 
sciously expanding his chest, “ my principles 
remain inviolate; my foundation is undis- 
turbed. I am as fresh in the pursuit of my 
object as I was before I encountered this 
unseemly effort to distract me. How villain- 
ous it was that an idea like mine should be 
harnessed in with an idea like his !” 

In the evening he made his way to Dr. 
Fulham’s. He rang and was admitted. 

“Ts that you, Brooks?” cried Fulham, in 
his deep voice, over the banister. “ Then 
come up; we're in the nursery getting the 
kids ready for bed.” 

Brooks obeyed, and was conducted into 
a scene of the most charming confusion. 
Seated upon a low stool before the fire was 
the doctor’s wife, as beautiful and bright as 
she was on her marriage-day, engaged in 
putting the finishing touches to the night- 
costume of a magnificent girl, four years old ; 
while upon the other side, seated upon his 
discarded clothing upon the floor, was an 
equally handsome boy, two years younger. 
attentively observing the odd behavior of the 
flames. His hands were under his legs, his 
bare feet projected from the hem of his night- 
dress, and his marvelously small toes curled 
and uncurled with the ecstasy of the mo- 
ment. Brooks was a favorite. Mrs. Fulham 
put out her hand, laughing, and both the 
youngsters lifted up their voices for joy. This 
interruption, they knew, meant half an hour's 

ce. 

“ Lift him, Brooks,” said the father, nod- 
ding toward the boy. “Guess how much he 
weighs? It was twenty-two pounds the last 
time that you were here.” 

“And three ounces,” added the mother, 
promptly. 

“ And three ounces ?—Was it ?—Certain- 
ly! Yes, of course, twenty-two and three 
ounces.—By George ! see how young Fulham 
takes to him! See him put out his arms! 
He knows as well as his father does when he 
sees a good fellow.—Oh, pshaw! you can’t | 
get his weight by hugging him in that way, 
Brooks—hold him out ; dandle him a little ; 
he won’t mind.—There, that’s right—now— 
so. Well, how is it—more or less?” 

“More ; no doubt of it. I should say a 





pound more.” 
“Oh, you’re wild! Two pounds and 
thirteen ounces! He weighed twenty-five | 


pital scales! And he is going to be wonder- 
fully strong about the shoulders—see there 
—and there.” 

“ And here is Toppet,” said the mother. 
“Toppet always calls Dr. Brooks to her 
dolls. She had a very anxious time to-day. 
—What was the matter, Toppet?” 

“Troup,” replied the young maiden, lean- 
ing against the visitor’s knee and raising her 
eyes to his face in all seriousness and confi- 
dence. 

“Yes, croup. Everybody was down with 
it, and there was great anxiety ; but the great 
Dr. Brooks came, and in one minute all were 
up and able to take tea.” 

“ And takes,” said Toppet, refolding her 
hands. 

“Ves, and cakes.” 

The boy was sleepy, and after a little 
began to show it. Brooks warmed his crib- 
blanket, and, wrapping it about him, drew 
him closer. The reluctant lids came down, 
the pretty lips, after a baby’s sigh, pressed 
softly together, and the noble little head 
sank upon the good friend’s breast and gave 
up the day. 

Brooks would not have surrendered the 
child to its mother or have disturbed it in 
any way for the ten best cases in the city. 
He had held the boy frequently, but to-night 
the little soul had shown him more than or- 
dinary confidence, and his heart had warmed 
within him. Toppet was borne off on her 
father’s shoulder, saying grave things respect- 
ing her brother’s imprudence and impolite- 
ness, yet kissing her hand most graciously to 
the disturber of the family order. 

The mother and the nursery - maid fol- 
lowed with the children’s garments, and 
Brooks and the infant were left alone. He 
looked at it, wondering that it could be the 
great influence, the enormous delight, that 
he knew it was. He recalled the religious, 
philosophic, and anatomic definitions of a 
child, and yet he could not bring himself to 
give this one up, to relieve his arms of its 
trusting weight or to deprive his eyes of the 
beauty of its face. It captivated him, en- 
tranced him. He dwelt upon the grace of 
its figure, the palpitations of its breast, and 
the laughing play of its lips in its dreams, 
and forgot that the crib was waiting. 

He did not go away until nearly eleven. 
While following his host to the outer door, 
where he commonly exchanged with him 
anything of the “shop” that had remained 
unsaid, he exclaimed : 

“Fulham, I fancy you reckon yourself 
happy?” 

“* Happy,’ did you say?” asked the oth- 
er, throwing back the lock. “‘ Happy?’ Yes, 
I suppose that is the small word you must 
use. If the word happy can convey to you 
the idea of one who is contented with his 
home, who has at his command the unquali- 
fied and undeviating love of three beautiful 
mortals, and who regards every day of his 
life as a gift from the Almighty wherewith 
to serve them, then the word happy is the 
right one—and I admit that I am happy.” 

“ And yet this is the man,” said Brooks 
to himself, as he emerged upon the street— 
“this is the man who, yesterday, took off a 


| pounds, good measure, to-day, by the hos- | wounded man’s leg in the unprecedented time 
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of one minute and forty seconds, And he 
seems to have forgotten it.” , 

He had small right to reproach his friend 
for absorption in domesticity, for the same 
domesticity had caused him to forget the er- 
rand he had gone upon. He had omitted to 
bid Fulham to succor Miss Rockford. 

He corrected the matter on the following 
morning, however, and Fulham promised at- 
tendance. After making a few professional 
calls, Brooks went to lecture in the hospital. 
He returned at nightfall, and after tea he 
read, or endeavored to read, until nine. He 
was too intent upon his own concerns to 
study society-reports with much profit, and 
his mind constantly reverted to that higher 
state whence all present and existing facts 
seemed misty and unsatisfactory. Fulham’s 
children, too, intruded themselves upon his 
attention, and he caught himself looking 
down with a face he knew to be softened 
upon the place where the boy’s head had lain 
on the night before. 

At about nine he heard a carriage dash 
up to his door. A second later his bell be- 
gan to clash most violently. There was 
something so mandatory in the summons 
that he could not await the tardy movements 
of his boy, but ran down the stairs himself, 
and threw the door wide open. It was Ful- 
ham’s wife, pale as a ghost and wild with 
excitement. 

“Oh, thank Heaven that you are here !” 
cried she, most passionately. ‘“Come—come 
quick !” 

“ My instruments—” 

“ Do not wait a second, we have plenty 
—come, come !” 

“But my hat—” 

“No—no! not even that! A second may 
be too late.” 

He followed her into the carriage and 
was borne off at a gallop. She sat erect, 
grasping his wrist with a vice-like hand, as 
if fearing lest he escape, and, with her face 
alternately darkened and lighted by the glare 
and shade of the streets, described in broken 
language the disaster that had befallen. 

The children were in imminent danger 
from that dread distemper, the “ true croup.” 
It was far advanced. 

The croup! Brooks quickly thought of 
that little play of Toppet’s, only yesterday, 
and, remembering that his double was suc- 
cessful, felt truly a little strengthened. 

“ Where is your husband?” 

“They called him away to the railway 
accident at L——, this morning. A neigh- 
bor has telegraphed.” 

“When did you discover this?” 

“ Ten minutes—five minutes ago.” 

“ They had been sent to bed?” 

“Yes, at half-past seven.” 

“ What was their condition when you left 
the house ?” 

“O doctor, do not ask me—my poor ba- 
bies—my children! Oh, to see them strug- 
gle! Father! Father! spare them for thy 
servant!” 

She wrung her hands, half wild with 
grief, and then, pushing open the door, held 
it ajar in order that she might not lose an 
instant when the carriage arrived—and it 
was yet two blocks away. 





Brooks entered the sick-chamber with 
thoughts that had never yet accompanied 
him upon a like errand. He invoked all the 
wisdom and power that lay within him, for 
the sake of the thousand loves that envel- 
oped these little sufferers, conscious that he, 
too, held their lives far above most other 
things. 

He acted promptly, as was usual with 
him, and with but one line of treatment in 
view. The virulent disease had gone so far 
that every new moment bore a new symp- 
tom. Twenty-four hours later—that is, a pe- 
riod of intense watchfulness on the part of 
the physician, and of constant and agonized 
prayer on the part of the mother—Brooks 
found that he must turn to his last resort— 
tracheotomy. To use the knife upon these 
two innocents, even to save them, seemed 
monstrous. Yet the mother, brought face to 
face with dire necessity, became a helper, 
though with a stony face. All went well. 
Moment after moment passed, and still the 
sky brightened. An hour, and two hours, 
and yet the clouds lifted. Struggles there 
were in plenty, but all for good. Brooks 
finally raised himself with a smile upon his 
face. The mother, who had been watching 
him, turned away with a low sob and fell in 
a swoon upon the floor. He carried her to 
an adjoining room, and with the help of the 
maid revived her. 

“ Has anything been heard from Dr. Ful- 
ham ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the girl ; “nothing.” 

“TI am going down to the library,” he re- 
turned, “to write a note. I shall come back 
directly. Keep these doors closed.” 

He passed out into the hall, and, as he 
did so, he heard the well-remembered bolt 
of the outer door fall into its place. Then 
there came a few lightning-like bounds upon 
the stairway, and there leaped up, almost be- 
fore his face,a haggard spectre of a man, 
whose eyes fixed themselves upon his with a 
power that made him recoil. 

“Fulham !” 

The other, for a second, said nothing. 
Then he cried in a whisper, and with an ef- 
fort, as if his throat and lips were dry: 

“Well!” 

“They are safe,” replied Brooks ; “the 
danger is over.” 

Fulham’s head sank slowly upon his 
breast, and an instant later he burst into a 
flood of tears. He reached for his friend’s 
hand, and, clasping it in both of his own, 
cried in a voice broken with emotion : 

“ Ethan Brooks, may it be your lot to often 
do for other men what you have done for 
me! I—I—do not, could not wish you more 
than that. I feared they were lost. The 
thought that I should not see them alive 
crushed me. I find you here. You tell me 
they are safe—that they live! May Heaven 
reward you! I do not know how.” 

Then he entered the sick-chamber. An 
hour later Brooks returned to his home con- 
scious of being greater than ever—of having 
added acubit to his stature. Yet, had he 
met two friends, one might have said to the 
other upon parting: “It seems to me that 
Brooks is becoming more modest and more 
reserved. He grows to be a more useful 





man day by day. Yet they say he has a 
whim which will undo him. It’s a pity.” 

Again the young physician spent the night 
in meditation. His train of thought em- 
braced some fresh considerations—considera- 
tions which affected his entire vision of his 
future—considerations, too, which made him 
sigh, and which, as the silence of the night 
increased and permitted him to contemplate 
himself without disturbance, seemed more 
humane and more important. 


At twelve on the next day Brooks pre- 
sented himself to Mr. Rockford. 

The old gentleman greeted him warmly, 
extending both his hands, and fixing upon 
him a pair of eyes humid with pleasure and 
admiration. 

“So you have come at last! It is high 
time—so it seems, at least, to one whose 
days are few and precious. Come, we have 
much to say. I am in a hurry to begin our 
undertaking. Ah! you cannot conceive the 
pleasure that the consideration of this mat- 
ter has already afforded me. Think of be- 
ing blessed every day by some one of every 
nation and of every color on the face of the 
earth for the benefits you have bestowed 
upon mankind! Churchmen purchase per- 
petual intercession ; how much better it is tc 
purchase unceasing adoration! I tell you, 
sir, this will prove a monument of enduring 
brass to me; it will last forever. I have al- 
ready selected the trustees, as you suggested, 
and the letters are being written by my sec- 
retary at this. very moment; he is in the 
next room. Shall I call himin? No. Very 
well ; that may as well come after. Now, 
then, the first point is, naturally, the basis 
upon which we are to proceed.” 

“ By all means.” 

“Let us be frank and outspoken. It 
would be idling to fence with each other 
upon mere choice of terms. In your present 
plan is marriage with my—” 

“Pardon me ; allow me to relieve you of 
the necessity of putting such a question. I 
shall marry no one at present.” 

The other rose to his feet in great haste, 
and with a look of exultation crossed the 
hearth-rug and seized the young man’s hand 
once more. 

“Ha, ha! I knew it—I knew it! You 
marry! Bah! It was a deep little test of 
mine, sir! Had you consented to espouse 
this pretty but rather feeble child, I should 
have said, ‘Go on and welcome;’ but I 
should have thought that you were not so 
strong and so wise as you proclaimed your- 
self, and as, indeed, you seemed to be. But 
you say marriage is incompatible with prog- 
ress, with self-devotion, with the higher life. 
I agree with you. I am entirely of your 
mind, sir! I have read your code of prin- 
ciples with profound admiration ; you gave 
it to me, thinking that it was your account.” 
He unfolded the paper with great excite- 
ment, while Brooks looked on with dismay. 
“Ah! it is very fine—very fine. ‘Withdraw 
your eyes from the world, where they see 
naught but distortions. Fix—’ But why 
withdraw them from the world? There is 
enough here to study.” 

“Eh?” 
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“That paper would suit me better if it 
were altered a little.” 

“ What?” 

“TI say that it does not cover ground 
enough.” 

“Ts it possible that you reject it? That 
you confess yourself unwilling to be bound 
by its teachings? That, after having induced 
me to believe in you, you renounce your po- 
sition and leave me deceived? Have you in- 
vented anything more humble, more unworld- 
ly, than this?-—‘ Fix your eyes upon lowly 
things. Make them dwell upon the atoms 
of sand, upon the feet of the insects ?’” 

“Instead of ‘atoms of sand,’ and ‘the 
feet of insects,’ I am inclined to say now, 
‘ dust-germs and putrefactions.’” 

The listener, overcome with astonishment, 
fell back in his seat, the picture of despair. 

“ Well, and what else?” 

“TI agree that one should ‘study and la- 
bor without ceasing,’ but I now admit that 
if I can eke out a valuable life, or restore 
happiness to the hearts of those I love, I may 
be as content as if I had discovered the 
‘longevity of a gnat, or proved the instinct 
of a tendril.’” 

“You are, indeed, changed,” said the 
other, with a look of melancholy. 

“T, at least, see farther than I did. I 
admit all that paper claims, or that I ever 
claimed, but I admit also a great deal that 
I overlooked when I copied it.” 

“Copied it? Then this is not a—a spon- 
taneous utterance of yours ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Pshaw!” And the infuriated patron 
tore the sheet into a thousand fragments and 
scattered them upon the floor. 

“In brief,” said Brooks, rising, and with 
the air of a man who is about to throw off an 
old coat, “‘I have induced myself to believe 
that in my search for a nobler pursuit I have 
under-estimated the value of the opportuni- 
ties that lay under my hand. It surely will 
be worth the while to learn how to lessen 
pain, or to invent a better lancet. If one 
looks into the hand of God in peering into 
the depths of a flower, does he not also when 
he is studying the tissues of a cancer? To 
be exact, I have only followed the admoni- 
tions of the paper you have destroyed. I 
look down at my feet, and I find a host of 
questions staring me in the face—questions 
that demand immediate answers. I do not 
turn away, I remain; I shall ‘examine, re- 
flect, and labor,’ without ceasing, and yet 
without stirring abroad. I am more like 
other men than I thought. I have been 
quickened in some way, I hardly know how. 
I think that is what they call it—‘ quickened’ 
—when you seem to know better than before 
the value of doing well, of gaining esteem, 
affection.” 

“ All very well; but what, in the mean 
time, is to become of my gift, my monu- 
ment?” 

“ Perhaps you can hear of another enthu- 
siast.” 

A silence of a moment ensued. Then 
the host cried, in an altered voice : 

“ Brooks, Brooks, do not desert me. I 
meant well, but I was not wise. You will 
remain after me, and will become great. 





Take what I have offered you and use it in 
your own good way, and in secret. Do not 
utter a word. I was selfish without knowing 
it. Do you accept? Remember that you 
owe it to permit me to show my gratitude. 

“ But I shall insist upon the trustees?” 

“ Ah! of course, you will haggle. Well, 
if I yield the point, will you accept?” 

“ Thankfully.” 

“Give me your hand. God bless you! 
We shall become great together.” 


ALBERT F, WEBSTER. 





FALLEN FORTUNES. 
A NOVEL. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MR. HOLT ASKS MAMMA. 


Is it worse for us who depart from this 
world and all we really love (because from 
all of which we have any practical experi 
ence), or for those who love us and are left? 
Surely —let us reverently hope — infinitely 
worse for them. If not, woe indeed to man, 
and misleading as the marsh-fire all the flame 
of faith, the glow of aspiration! And what 
(we hope) is true of a death-bed parting is 
certainly true of those foreshadowings of it, 
a man’s departure on long travel, or emigra- 
tion across seas, or to the wars. He has 
gone to his business, and will be more or less 
taken up with and immersed in it; while 
those at home who are dependent upon him, 
or on the result of his labors, have to face 
the void that he has left by the fireside and 
at the board. New scenes, new compan- 
ions, distract and employ his mind ; but ¢hey 
pursue the same small round of life, and must 
needs miss him from it. 

As to Edith Dalton, there was not an 
hour of the day during which the fact of her 
husband’s departure was not brought home 
to her with a bitter pang, nor a single minute 
during which the consciousness of it did not 
oppress her with a weight like lead. Her 
only solace was found in her children, and 
she longed above all things to find herself 
alone with them, under a roof of their own, 
no matter how humble. Widowhood is re- 
spected by all ; no friends, except the nearest, 
trespass on its privacy, when bereavement 
is yet new and strange ; and was not she be- 
reaved, who knew so well that she should 
never see her lost one more? No one could 
fathom her wretchedness ; yet, despite her 
utmost efforts to conceal it, even the shal- 
lowest could perceive that she was wretched. 
There was something beyond mere pathos 
in her looks and tone—though, indeed, she 
spoke but littlke—that impressed itself on all 
who saw her; and it was from a sort of 
awe which she thus awakened, and not from 
mere pity (as her hostess endeavored to per- 
suade herself), that Mrs. Campden shrank 
from continuing that conversation with her 
guest which had been cut short by Dr. Cur- 
zon’s call. The topic she had wished to in- 
troduce—her plan for raising the broken for- 
tunes of the Dalton family—she had, in- 





deed, as we have seen, confided to Kitty, 
and in doing so (though it would have stag- 
gered some people) she had experienced lit- 
tle embarrassment ; but to speak of it now 
with Edith was another matter. She would 
at least try, in the first place, whether Mr. 
Holt could not be made to speak with her 
for himself. He, of course, was the proposed 
topic ; anda marriage between him and Kate 
the plan that Mrs. Campden had hit upon 
to relieve her relatives from their embar- 
rassment. There were many reasons to rec- 
ommend it to her. It was the shortest way, 
and it was the cheapest way, since it would 
not only involve no outlay in itself, but prevent 
the necessity of helping the family, whom it 
would indeed be an impertinence to assist, 
when they had acquired so wealthy and near 
a connection as the prosperous stockbroker. 
Besides these very natural arguments, I am 
afraid—for I regret to have to hint at such a 
weakness in so eminently Christian a lady— 
Mrs. Campden was rather pleased at the no- 
tion of the once universally admired Kate’s 
acceptance of this very second-class hus- 
band. Her design had been unfolded pretty 
quickly to the object of her good inten- 
tions, but not before it had been guessed by 
Jenny, who, upon the first opportunity, as 
has been shown, had expressed her strong 
disapprobation of it ; for upon the nature of 
the “sacrifice,” for which she had endeav- 
ored to show there was no necessity, there 
could scarcely be a doubt. 

Moreover, Mr. Holt himself was perfect- 
ly aware of the scheme laid by his hostess 
for his domestic happiness, and also of the 
reasons that prompted it. He knew that he 
had not been asked to stay on at Riverside 
—for even yet, after the departure of the 
friend who was his raison d’étre, the cause of 
his being there, he was still pressed to do so 
—for nothing.: The invitation had been 
given by his hostess without a word of in- 
dorsement from her husband ; that gentleman 
endured his presence with much patience, 
but gave no sign of appreciating it; but 
Mrs. Campden, who had been wont to treat 
him with such scant civility, was now all 
smiles and courtesy. In public, she paid 
him the most marked attention ; in private, 
she was even more familiar with him, but it 
was a familiarity that bordered on contempt. 
She thought he was shilly-shallying; that 
he had “let the grass grow under his feet,” 
in prosecuting his addresses to her young 
friend, and had no scruples in letting him 
know it ; and this was done—such was the 
adroitness of the female conspirator—with- 
out actually indicating the matter on hand, 
They used the same delicacy that receivers of 
stolen goods are said to employ when speak- 
ing of their effects, while at the same time 
they went to the point. They were talking 
together on the morning that succeeded Dal- 
ton’s departure, and just after the carriage 
had been dispatched with the three girls to 
the Nook, where they were to employ them- 
selves all day in getting matters ready as 
quickly as possible. For once, Mrs. Dalton 
had “ broken down,” and, though it was un- 
derstood that she would make her appear- 
ance at luncheon, had not quitted her room 
since her husband left it. 
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“Well, Mr. Holt, the young people have 
deserted us again, you see ; you have not too 
many opportunities, I fear, of making your- 
self agreeable. Yet I am sure I do all I 
can,” 

“ You are most kind, indeed, Mrs. Camp- 
den. But you would not have me volun- 
teer to accompany the young ladies to San- 
beck, when they declined the services of 
even Mr. Derwent—a much older acquaint- 
ance ?” 

“Oh, Geoffrey is of no consequence one 
way or the other,” answered Mrs. Campden, 
pettishly ; “though, no doubt, he would be 
better out of the way. It might have been 
dangerous to volunteer ; but then one must 
risk something, They will be settled in 
their new home in a few days, remember, so 
that there is very little time to spare, certain- 
ly none to waste.” 

“Yes; but I have known her such a very 
little time,” remonstrated Mr. Holt, with 
heightened color; he had never gone so far 
as to mention “ her” before. 

“True; but you must recollect that she 
is a very intelligent girl, and will make every 
allowance for the circumstances. Indeed, 
Mr. Holt, it is idle to blink the fact that the 
present conjuncture of affairs is very much 
in your favor.” 

He knew all she meant, just as well as 
though she had said, “ This misfortune of 
our young friend is your opportunity ; un- 
less it had occurred, you would have had no 
more chance of marrying this girl than of 
getting the moon ;” yet, outwardly at least, 
he did not wince. His dead-cold eyes were 
here of advantage to him, for they betrayed 
nothing. 

“Why don’t you ask her?” continued 
Mrs, Campden, impatient at his silence. 

“She is so cast down and out of spirits, 
just now,” pleaded the other. 

“What! because Mr. Dalton has gone to 
Brazil? What nonsense! It is not as if the 
man were dead. On the contrary, there is 
all the more reason why, having lost fortune 
and father, she should welcome a cavalier.” 

But the assuring smile with which the 
lady spoke was by no means reflected by her 
guest. 

“My dear madam,” said he, gravely, “I 
dare not, and that’s the truth. If her an- 
swer should be ‘ No ’—it seems foolish to say 
so, no doubt—but if it was, and I fear it 
would be—” 

“It zs foolish, Mr. Holt,” broke in the 
other, with irritation; “you are too diffident, 
too deprecatory of your own advantages. She 
would be mad to refuse such an offer ; and 
if she did it would only be for a time. We 
should make some opportunity, a few weeks 
hence, of getting you back at Riverside— 
trust to me for that—and you would find her 
wiser by then. A few weeks at the Nook 
will tire her of cottage-life, or I am much 
mistaken.” 

“Madam, I dare not do it,” answered 
Holt, earnestly. His face fairly quivered 
with emotion, his forehead was damp, and 
his voice hoarse and low. 

If he had been courting her own Mary, 
and betrayed this agitation, Mrs. Campden 
would have graciously accepted it, as the 





homage to her daughter’s charms, and still 
more to her exalted position, to which he 
might well feel it was madness in him to as- 
pire ; but in the present case she had no pa- 
tience with the man’s folly. 

“TI do not see anything to be afraid of, 
myself,” answered she, contemptuously ; “ you 
know the proverb, ‘Faint heart never won 
fair lady.’ Still you may approach the mat- 
ter by another route. If you will not make 
your application direct, what do you say to 
‘asking mamma?’” 

“TI would rather do that—much rather,” 
was the unexpected reply. . 

Mrs. Campden could not understand how 
he could dare the cannon’s mouth, and yet 
shrink from that of a drawing-room rifle. 
She did not comprehend—perhaps she was 
incapable of comprehending—that Kate was 
to this man a divinity, to be approached with 
fear and reverence, and in whose hand, as it 
seemed to him, lay the issues of happiness 
and misery. However, she was well pleased 
to find that he would make his attempt in 
any way ; and it was decided that he should 
do so, should an opportunity offer itself, that 
very afternoon, while the young ladies were 
at Sanbeck. 

It is fair to the hostess of Riverside to 
say that she did her very best, when her 
guest and kinswoman came down to lunch- 
eon that day, to simulate sympathy for her 
forlorn condition ; the genuine article she 
did not possess, and therefore could not offer 
it, but she showed her pity, with only a very 
slight alloy of condescension. Where she 
did (though perhaps unconsciously) exhibit 
her sense of her own superiority, and of the 
change in their relations, was in her behavior 
to Jeff. Hitherto, the presence of Mrs. Dal- 
ton had always had a mitigating effect upon 
her denunciation of the lad’s delinquencies ; 
but why should she spare him now, when that 
lady’s opinion of her was so much deterio- 
rated in value? He had done nothing es- 
pecially wrong that day, but she was espe- 
cially angry with him, mainly on account of 
his being at Riverside at all. Mr. Holt had 
dropped an expression or two which had led 
her to imagine that he looked upon the lad, 
if not actually as a rival, still as an obstacle 
to the accomplishment of his design ; and 
though she had spoken of him, as we have 
seen, contemptuously enough—“ Geoffrey is 
of no consequence one way or the other ”— 
she secretly agreed with Mr. Holt that there 
was danger in the boy. 

On this occasion she seized the opportu- 
nity of the conversation turning upon Dal- 
ton’s departure to praise action and decry 
indolence. “Even if your husband gains 


nothing else by his expedition, Edith, he will | 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he did 
| said she, in a firm but gentle tone. 


his best ; anything is better than eating the 
bread of idleness or dependence ;” and she 
cast a look of sovereign displeasure upon 
Geoffrey Derwent, as she emphasized the 
last three words. 

Jeff colored to the roots of his curly hair, 
but answered nothing, only stole a glance at 
Mr. Campden, who moved uncomfortably 
upon his seat. He knew that duty called 
upon him to defend the boy. He had told 
him scores of times, with his own lips, that 








to his father’s liberality and friendship he 
was indebted for his own fortunes, and that 
he need never feel any sense of obligation 
for any favors that he received from him and 
his; that Riverside was his home; nay, he 
had even hinted—and most certainly had in- 
tended it so—that Jeff need not concern 
himself about his future, for which he, Mr. 
Campden, would take care to provide. 

“ My dear,” said he, cutting a large slice 
of roast-beef with unnecessary haste and 
vigor, “it is all very well to talk of indo- 
lence ; but in these days the professions are 
all so full, and, for that matter, the trades 
also, that a man can’t always find work to 
his hand.” 

“A man can always do something, Mr. 
Campden,” returned his wife, severely ; “ and 
my remark holds still more truly of a boy.” 

“Well, of course there is commerce, my 
dear; but I have withdrawn from it so 
long, that I have no longer any influence ; 
and remember, to get a lad into a good 
house, a large premium is required, even 
when he gets no salary.” 

Mr. Campden helped himself to walnut- 
pickle with complacency; he had hit the 
nail on the head, he flattered himself, by 
showing that it was cheaper to keep Jeff at 
home than to send him away. 

“T am not speaking of commerce,” an- 
swered Mrs. Campden, acidly ; “of course 
people that have no money must do as they 
can. There is the merchant-service, for in- 
stance, where, it so happens, you Aave inter- 
est; and though Geoffrey has been allowed 
to waste some years of his life in luxury and 
idlenesss, your influence would overcome 
the objection to employ a lad of his years. 
He cannot expect, of course, to rise at once 
to the top of the tree—” 

“ The cross-trees,” suggested Mr. Camp- 
den, with a feeble smile. 

“I say no boy who goes to sea,” continued 
Mrs. Campden, frowning, “can expect to be 
an admiral at once.” 

“Not in the merchant - service,” mur- 
mured her husband, but this time in confi- 
dence to his shirt-collar, “ because there are 
no admirals.” 

“Yet I cannot imagine any lad of spirit 
not preferring honorable employment, how- 
ever humble, to living upon the bounty of 
his friends.” 

“My dear, my dear!” ejaculated Mr. 
Campden, imploringly, “ you have hurt the 
lad’s feelings.” 

Jeff had risen from his seat, and, leaving 
his unfinished meal, walked straight out of 
the room. Mrs. Dalton, who had sat a silent 
spectator of the scene, had lifted her hand to 
lay it upon his sleeve, but had been too late. 

“TI fear, Julia, you have gone too far,” 


“Tt’s an infamous shame!” cried Tony, 
with a burst of boyish passion, as he ran out 
of the dining-room after his friend. 

Mrs. Campden’s face was white with 
wrath, with that trifling but prominent ex- 
ception of the tip of her nose. 

“You may all express what opinion you 
please,” said she, “and couch it in what 
terms you please; but if anything I have 
said shall have stung Geoffrey Derwent into 
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doing something for himself—it being such 
high time—I do not regret it.” And with 
that, like a frigate who has just delivered 
both broadsides with crushing effect, she 
sailed triumphantly out of the room. Mr. 
Campden muttered “ Tut, tut!” his note of 
dissatisfaction when his mate had performed 
any more than usually high-handed act, and 
followed her in nervous haste, so that Mrs. 
Dalton and Mr. Holt were left alone to- 
gether. 

“T regret,” said he—“ I deplore above all 
things that our hostess should exhibit this 
inimical feeling toward Mr. Derwent, who 
appears to me to be a most inoffensive young 
man.” 

“He is better than inoffensive, Mr. 
Holt,” replied Mrs. Dalton, gravely ; “he is 
a most excellent lad. I have known him 
from a child, and have never detected a sin- 
gle serious flaw in his character; a more 
honest or more unselfish nature I have never 
met with. Not the least regret that I feel 
for our own change of fortune is, that we are 
now powerless to help poor Jeff.” 

“ But I am not powerless,” observed the 
other, quickly ; “ that is to say, if the posses- 
sion of some stake in the world of commerce 
can be called power. And you may be quite 
sure, Mrs. Dalton, that whatever aid I can 
offer to any friend of yours will be most 
gladly—most eagerly—afforded. It is very 
obvious that the poor lad’s position here is 
uncomfortable, if not untenable ; and, if you 
think a responsible position in my office is 
worth his acceptance, he is very welcome to 
it, and I think I may venture to say that, in 
that case, no one need trouble himself about 
his future.” 

“‘ My dear Mr. Holt, you are most kind,” 
said Mrs. Dalton, cordially ; “I could not 
have hoped to experience to-day—or any day 
—such pleasure as you have just conferred 
upon me. To take a lad like that, without 
experience, or recommendation—” 

“ Pardon me,” broke in the other, waving 
his hand gravely ; “do not say without rec- 
ommendation, for, since you have praised 
him, Mrs. Dalton, he has the very highest in 
my eyes.” 

“You are very good to say so, I am sure ; 
but the fact remains, that out of pity for this 
poor lad’s position you have offered—” 

“ Nay, madam, I must interrupt you once 
again,” said Mr. Holt, earnestly, “lest I 
should take credit for a virtue I do not pos- 
sess. That I pity the lad is true enough, but 
it is solely for your sake that I shall take 
him into my employment. You may consider 
the matter as arranged, and I am profoundly 
gratified at having had an opportunity of af- 
fording you pleasure.” 

“T know not how to express my thanks, 
Mr. Holt. If my husband were here, in- 
deed, the fitting words would not be want- 
ing ; and, when he comes to know what you 
have done, it will rejoice him, I am sure, al- 
most as much as myself.” 

Her voice fell, her eyelids drooped, as 
she thus spoke; the mention of the absent 
one had frozen the springs of her short-lived 
joy. 

Holt cursed his quondam friend in his 
heart, who had thus rendered his proposed 





task more difficult. A few moments ago he 
thought he had “ seen his way” to the sub- 
ject he had in hand; Mrs. Dalton’s manner 
had been genial, and even encouraging ; and 
now it seemed that he had all the work to do 
over again. Nevertheless, desperation urged 
him on. 

“Your husband’s absence, dear Mrs. Dal- 
ton,” said he, “is regretted by no one, out of 
his immediate family circle, so deeply as by 
myself; indeed, no one has more cause to 
regret it; for had the necessity for his de- 
parture not arisen—taking us all by surprise, 
and precluding all other matters, as it did— 
I should have ventured to put to him a ques- 
tion of the most vital interest to me.” 

Mrs. Dalton bowed ; her face was a little 
paler, and her lips met together with unusual 
firmness, but she showed no other sign of 
emotion ; yet she knew what was coming 
quite well. 

“Might I put the question of which I 
speak to you, madam ?” inquired he, after a 
little pause. 

“Most certainly you may, Mr. Holt.” 
Her voice was firm, but she had grown paler 
than before, for the words Mrs. Campden 
had spoken to her on board the stéam-yacht 
about this very man’s possible pretensions to 
her daughter’s hand were ringing in her ears : 
“T should as soon have imputed to her an 
attachment to the footman.” 

And now, in a few short weeks, so great 
a change had befallen her and hers, that Mr. 
Holt was about to ask for her daughter's 
hand, at the express instigation of Mrs. 
Campden herself. Her pride was wounded, 
and her heart was sore; but, except where 
her affections were concerned, which some- 
times overpowered her—as we have just seen 
in Jeff's case—she had learned to repress her 
feelings. 

“What I have to ask is a great favor, 
Mrs. Dalton ; in comparison with which all 
that I could ever do for you fades into insig- 
nificance, and which will leave me your 
debtor forever: it is, that you will give me 
permission to speak to your daughter Kate 
as her suitor. I am well aware of her su- 
periority to myself in all respects ; of the so- 
cial gulf between us, which I am the last to 
conceive has been in any way narrowed by 
reason of your recent misfortunes. I am 
only a plain, blunt man, who is devoted to 
her.” 

It was impossible to mistake these words 
—which were spoken with a certain homely 
eloquence that won the listener’s ear in spite 
of herself—for anything but what they were 
—the genuine utterance of the speaker's 
heart. His cautious business manners, his 
Frenchified airs, were gone, and were re- 
placed by an intense anxiety and earnestness. 
The very existence of the man appeared, to 
all seeming, to be in abeyance; he neither 
moved nor breathed as he waited for his 
companion’s reply. 

“T must needs say, Mr. Holt,” answered 
she, with deliberation, “that your question 
gives me great embarrassment. Its sudden- 
ness—to say nothing further—has taken me 
utterly by surprise. 


believe me, of the honor you have done my 
daughter in making this application. The | 





I am fully conscious, | 


gulf you speak of might well be considered 
—and doubtless is so—upon your side rather 
than hers ; for you are rich, and she is pen- 
niless ; but—but I have no authority to grant 
your request. When my husband returns, it 
will be surely time enough to apply to him 
for the permission you demand. In his ab- 
sence, I must decline—with heartfelt thanks 
to you, Mr. Holt—to take any action in this 
matter.” 

“ And do I understand, madam, that you 
also forbid me to apply to your daughter her- 
self—to hear from her own lips whether I 
may look for hope or not ?” 

“No, Mr. Holt ; I have no more author- 
ity to forbid than to encourage you in this 
matter. My daughter is old enough to know 
her own mind. At the same time, I would 
venture to suggest that a time like the pres- 
ent, when she has been deprived of her nat- 
ural adviser, as well as smitten by sore mis- 
fortune, is scarcely one suited for a proposal 
of marriage. If you have that genuine re- 
gard for her (and I do not doubt it) of which 
you have spoken, I think it should lead you 
to spare her, at a time like this, a declara- 
tion which I feel sure would be a source of 
pain.” © ‘ 

“On account of its inopportuneness?” 
put in the other, eagerly. 

“T don’t say that, Mr. Holt; pray, do 
not force me to express an opinion that may 
sound harsh or uncivil. I am merely plead- 
ing for Kate, that you should not—forgive 
me for the word—importune her upon this 
matter for the present.” 

It was now Mr. Holt’s turn to bow and 
not to speak. His face exhibited a chagrin, 
and yet a resignation, that went to Mrs. Dal- 
ton’s heart ; she never thought (as she after- 
ward said) she could have felt so keen a pity 
for the disappointment of such a man. 

“‘T am very sorry for you, Mr. Holt,” said 
she—“ very sorry ;” and he knew that, so far 
as she was concerned, her words were words 
of doom. _ 





ABOUT GRAY EYES. 





Y wife has a theory that peculiar gifts 
of intellect are always associated with 
gray eyes—mainly, perhaps, because she has 
a pair of the most limpidly beautiful gray 
eyes herself that ever bearded barbarian saw 
his face in, and because mine are gray also: 
a vastly comfortable mutual admiration socie- 
ty of two. Consequently, the other evening, 
just as I had dropped into one of my elysium 
reveries, and was completing a topographical 
map of dreamland, after surveys of my own, 
the little lady broke in upon my rumination 
with the remark that Edgar A. Poe did have 
gray eyes, after all, and insisted upon reading 
a personal description of him in evidence. 
To parody one of Wordsworth’s stanzas— 
“* A little woman, five feet three or less, 
And lately dropped from seraph-traveled skies, 
With roses staining still her finger-tips, 
What should she know of eyes?” 
Particularly as all the seraphs I have ever 
heard of had blue eyes, and could not have 
been very intellectual, according to her 
theory. 
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I parodied the stanza at a venture, having 
just returned from dreamland, where the 
people talk in stanzas, thinking that the deli- 
cate flattery of the thing would cover the in- 
timation of a doubt very cleverly. The lit- 
tle woman’s lip curled scornfully—she has 
practised that particular curve until she man- 
ages it to perfection—and she drew herself 
up at her full height, five feet three, and 
ejaculated— 

“ Ridiculous !” 

To appreciate the full significance of 
those four syllables one must be a married 
man, and have had his finest attempts at a 
topographical map of dreamland ruined by 
them. Horace must have been a married 
man, or he would never have had the deli- 
cate appreciation of adjective shades of 
meaning implied in applying them to mice. 

“ Not ridiculous, my dear,” I said, bland- 
ly, willing to encourage the domestic drama, 
“ but amusing ;” referring covertly, of course, 
to the full height and scornful curl of the lip, 
when, seeing that the little woman was in 
one of her electrical moods, I added that 
the Lady Geraldine in Mrs. Browning’s poem 
must have had gray eyes, and commenced to 
repeat a stanza in a manner to make myself 
the hero of the story and my wife the heroine: 

“ Eyes, he said, now throbbing through me, 

Are ye eyes that did undo me, 

Shining eyes like antique jewels 

Set in Parian statue stone ! 

Underneath that calm white forehead, 

Are ye burning ever torrid , 

O’er the desolate sand-desert 

Of my heart and life undone !”’ 

I threw my whole soul into the recita- 
tion, the problem being to make her forget 
the preface. 

She was soothed, but not satisfied. Why 
cannot a woman accept the amende honorable 
without asking embarrassing questions ? 

“My dear,” I said, tantalizingly, having 
put her hors de combat with the compliment, 
“T am still inclined to think that Poe’s eyes 
were blue, or rather violet ; for in that little 
song of his, “ Eulalie,” of whom he remarks 
thapsodizingly that— 

* Ah, less, less bright 
Were the stars at night 
Than the eyes of the radiant girl ’— 
he finally mentions in a very special and en- 
thusiastic manner that his lady’s eyes are 
violet ; and, as a rule, poets are too con- 
ceited to lavish rhapsody that cannot be ap- 
plied to them personally.” I did not men- 
tion that Poe was also fond of discoursing 
about dark-eyed houris—velvet orbs 
“ In whose large motion you might see 
The royal soul lived royally ;” 
and that, describing the intoxication pro- 
duced by such, he cries out in psychic exal- 
tation : 
“ For all my days are trances, 


And all my nightly dreams . 
Are where thy dark eye glances.” 


What the Greeks loved best was the liquid 
languish of the bovine orb ; hence Homer’s 
special epithet, “ ox-eyed.” 

“The fact is,” said I, perversely, being 
determined to avenge the ruined map of 
dreamland, “ there are really only two colors 
represented by the iris of the human eye— 





the one blue, the other orange ; and yet one 
never hears a rhapsodist descanting on orange 
eyes, although I have met with dozens of 
them—very beautiful ones, too.” 

Par parenthése, to make this point clear, 
I must advert to the anatomy of the human 
eye. Its integuments consist of three con- 
centric sacs. The external is hard and bony, 
fibrous in its structure, and grayish-white in 
color. In front, a circular opening, with 
beveled edges, receives the transparent cor- 
nea, which is somewhat more convex than a 
corresponding section of the white tunic, and 
hence projects a little. The sac, next inte- 
rior, is styled the vascular, because it is prop- 
erly the seat of the blood-vessels by which 
the whole structure is constantly renewed. 
It is lined with black pigment in its interior 
portion in such a manner as to form a dark 
camera ; while the posterior is coated with 
the nervous tunic (retina), the edges of the 
latter meeting the edges of the pigment, and 
the two taken together forming the internal 
sac. The iris, which is the proper seat of 
color, is a circular plane, of about the same 
diameter as the cornea, and inserted in a 
circular opening at the anterior of the vas- 
cular sac, the black pigmentary lining of 
which is extended over its inner or posterior 
surface. When this pigment is removed the 
membrane becomes partially transparent, and 
is either light blue or orange—light blue usu- 
ally in the light-complexioned races, and 
orange in thedark races. The various shades 
of color; of which poets sing, and upon 
which rhapsodists descant, depend upon the 
relative transparency of the iris membrane. 
The light-blue German eye, for example, re- 
sults from comparative non - transparency, 
which prevents the black pigment from modi- 
fying the color of the anterior surface. The 
bluish-gray eye owes its color to a sufficient 
translucency of the iris to permit the pig- 
ment to show through a very little. On the 
other hand, in dark-blue eyes the trans- 
parency of the iris isvery considerable. The 
light-blue, bluish-gray, and dark-blue eyes, 
common with the light races, in all their va- 
rious shades, are therefore simple conse- 
quences of a light - blue film on a black 
ground, the relative transparency of the 
former permitting the latter to show through, 
more or less, according to the degree of 
translucency pertaining to the membrane, 
being the source of an infinitude of shades. 
Pouf! Sic transit gloria mulieris theoria— 
thus vanishes a woman’s theory ! 

Hazel, brown, and black eyes, with a pe- 
culiar type styled the hazel-gray, are all as- 
sociated with the orange iris, which, when 
very non-transparent, gives the true orange 
eye ; when moderately translucent, the ha- 
zel; when slightly more so, the hazel-gray ; 
when still more translucent, the brown ; and, 
finally, when comparatively transparent, the 
inky and solemn black. The source of the 
velvety texture that is regarded as such a 
beauty by connoisseurs is only to be revealed 
by the microscope, which shows the anterior 
surface of the living iris to be covered with 
a flocculent down, traversed by minute fila- 
ments, some of them circular, others oblique, 
others radiated—whence the radiated appear- 
ance of an eye when examined in a high light. 





A small circular opening in the centre of 
the iris admits a pencil of light, and is styled 
the pupil—Latin pupil/a, the little man—be- 
cause of the image of one’s self, which is al- 
ways presented when one gazes directly into 
a living eye. A propos of the origin of the 
term, I recall at this moment a beautiful epi- 
gram that I exhumed years ago in an attack 
of transitory mania for Persian literature. 
As it has never been translated, I will vent- 
ure a version of it, merely observing that 
Persian rhythm has a complex variety that 
cannot be reproduced in English : 

“ I toyed with her, my love, 

Whose finger-tips 

Are each a velvet rose-leaf, 
Like her lips. 

I asked her whom she loved— 
The tantalizing elf! 

* Look in my eyes,’ she said. 
I looked, and saw myself.” 

Having, as I supposed, completely de- 
monstrated the fallacy of my wife’s theory, 
and proved to my scientific satisfaction that 
gray eyes are unfortunate accidents due to a 
reprehensible semi-transparency of the iris, I 
repeated the foregoing epigram by way of 
conciliating the opposition, with the remark 
that if I ever published it it should be dedi- 
cated to her. With special exceptions, it 
takes a vast quantity of sugar-coating, some- 
times, to induce a woman to accept an un- 
pleasant truth, and, when she finally accepts 
it, be sure that it will be for the sake of the 
coating, and not of the thing itself. Be 
sweet, be sentimental, turn your compli- 
ments daintily, condense moonshine into 
beautiful aureolas ; remembering always that 
the ideal woman that poets talk about, and 
of whom rhapsodists rave, is every woman’s 
private opinion of herself ; that, therefore, by 
a law of her nature, whenever you commence 
to descant on the ideal woman, in print or 
conversation, every woman thinks you mean 
her. A fly whirling on a pin’s point is life ; 
a fly dropping from a pin’s point is destiny. 
But a woman will always insist that the fly 
is more important than the pin; whereas, of 
the two, the pivot upon which a man whirls 
his little life through is of more consequence 
than the man that whirls upon it. Says 
Omar Khayyam, the astronomer-poet of Per- 
sia, as an antidote for egotism : 

“ Think, in this batterea caravanserai, 

Whose portals are alternate night and day, 
How sultan after sultan with his pomp 
Abode his destined hour, and went away.” 

This is a man’s view of it: life a mere 
dance to the moaning of a hand-organ, the 
organ out of tune, at that. Or, rather, a 
male pessimist would express himself in this 
way. With a female pessimist, on the con- 
trary, life may be viewed as a dream, but 
the dreamer is always important. She can- 
not escape the shadow of herself, as a man 
can. Omar Khayyam expresses her view in 
another magnificent but mystical stanza : 

‘“* I sent my soul through the invisible, 

Some letter of that after-life to spell ; 

And by-and-by my soul returned to me 

And answered, ‘I myself am heaven and hell.’” 

It is exactly this “I myself” that prevents 
women from being really scientific in their 
views of life and its relations. 

My wife, however, not being of the type 
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of women to whom condensed moonshine is 
a dietetic necessity, was not in the least de- 
luded from the question at issue by my little 
diversion, and the translation was conse- 
quently lost on her. 

“ Accept my thanks for the verses,” she 
replied, sarcastically, “and for the scientific 
exposition ; but Mary Queen of Scots had 
gray eyes. So had Napoleon, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Poe, John Stuart Mill. Lamartine, Bau- 
delaire, and Théophile Gautier, were gray- 
eyed men; and once, when Professor Morse 
was telling me about Coleridge, I asked the 
old gentleman what color Coleridge’s eyes 
were, and he said gray.” 

For myself, I only met Mr. Dickens once 
during his sojourn in America ; but it was in 
a good light for study of his deep-set orbs, 
and if ever man had magnetic, light-gray 
eyes, according to the code of the beautiful 
among novelists, he had them. The degree 
of transparency of the iris, upon which color 
depends, varies, however, not only with dif- 
ferent states of the system, but also in dif- 
ferent moods, to such an extent that one’s 
eyes are often blue one hour and gray the 
next. Again, the relative dilatation of the pu- 
pil affects the color very materially. In low 
lights the pupil dilates. This phenomenon 
is effected by muscular fibres, the disposition 
of which is very complex and interwoven, 
some of them being circularly arranged so 
as to contract parallel with the periphery of 
the membrane, and others radiated so as to 
enlarge the pupillary opening symmetrically. 
The result is, that the structure of the iris is 
considerably condensed and thickened by 
dilatation, and becomes less translucent ; so 
that an eye that is gray in an ordinary light 
is blue under less illumination. I have often 
settled passionate disputes between acquaint- 
ances as to the color of a person’s eyes by 
merely inquiring of each as to circumstances 
under which his observations were taken, 
whether in the evening, or in full daylight— 
in the open air, or in a room half darkened ; 
and then explaining the physiological causes 
that contribute to render one’s impressions 
on this point so uncertain. Many people 
have gray eyes in the daytime and blue eyes 
in the evening. Again, with persons having 
the orange iris, eyes dark as midnight by day 
often appear hazel-gray, or yellow, or brown, 
in the evening. 

The manner in which psychic states con- 
tribute to embarrass the exactness of one’s 
observations on this point is no less simple 
and explicable. In vacant moods, in rev- 
erie, and in deep cogitation, when the atten- 
tion is comparatively withdrawn from exter- 
nal objects, the pupil contracts, the iris -be- 
comes comparatively translucent, and a blue 
eye becomes gray, while an orange eye deep- 
ens into black. On the other hand, when 
the attention is fixed on things external, as 
in the act of visual observation, the pupil di- 
lates, and the consequence is a more or less 
noticeable alteration in hue. So that to de- 
termine the normal color of a person’s eyes 
is a very complicated problem, and one that 
requires, for its proper solution, a very accu- 
rate and thorough mastery, not only of con- 
ditions of light and shade, but also of the 
various psychical and emotional data that 





have an appreciable influence on the iris. 
There are many exceptions, however, to the 
general rule that the pupil contracts in pen- 
sive moods—so many that it is necessary to 
observe particularly on that point in each in- 
stance, before venturing to express an opin- 
ion on the general issue. Fear usually di- 
lates the pupil, but not always. Anger often 
contracts it, but not always. Beware invari- 
ably of persons who have a way of half shut- 
ting their eyes and emitting a lurid, penicil- 
lated flash from contracted pupils. They 
are dangerous, intense, silent, and impla- 
cable. On the other hand, when the fully- 
open eye blazes with passion, never mind it 
—you are dealing with an inflammable tem- 
per, but one that is neither deadly nor des- 
perate. 

To apply the foregoing remarks to the 
dispute about Poe’s eyes, the gentleman who 
states that they were gray saw him in an or- 
dinary light, and only once, at his own office. 
Street acquaintances, who often met him in 
full daylight, aver that he had very dark-blue 
eyes. Of course, the ophthalmoscope ren- 
ders it a very simple thing for a physician or 
a scientific man to determine such a question 
with indisputable certainty ; but, as few per- 
sons carry ophthalmoscopes, and as it would 
be impertinent to apply them if they did, the 
fact that the means for scientific observation 
exist is without significance to the thousands 
who must depend upon unassisted vision. 
The very accurate eye for color possessed 
by artists sufficiently guarantees Professor 
Morse’s testimony as respects Coleridge ; but 
I have heard Coleridge’s eyes styled hazel, 
and even designated as blue. 

Eyes, according to an old adage, are the 
windows of the soul. There are eyes that 
darken, and eyes that darkle; eyes that 
lighten, and eyes that light up; eyes that 
laugh, eyes that brood, eyes that dream, eyes 
that have a soft and psychic lustre, and eyes 
that are hard, shining, and metallic ; there 
are eyes that are filmy, and look as if they 
had been dead for many years ; and there are 
glittering, glassy eyes that make one very un- 
comfortable. Such was the Ancient Mariner’s: 

“ He holds him with his glittering eye, 
The wedding-guest stood still.” 

There is a German faded-gray eye that is 
associated with a falcon beak, is dull and ex- 
pressionless in ordinary moods, and emits a 
succession of savage sparks when the owner 
is excited. There is a deep-set, calm, un- 
ruffled gray eye that gives one a curious sen- 
sation of being seen through; and I have 
never met eyes of any other color that had 
this quality. There are gray eyes that seem 
to be weighing one continually and calculat- 
ing one’s exact value. There are others that 
have a far-off expression in them. They see 
you, to be sure, but they seem to be gazing 
at, and trying to make out something, far 
beyond you—something indistinct, intangi- 
ble. Most metaphysicians of eminence have 
such eyes; some poets have them. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson has a pair of orbs that are 
wonderful in this respect—not so sharp and 
penetrating as those of many a man of busi- 
ness, but deep, meditative, and far-seeing. 
The man who could put the whole philoso- 
phy of esthetics into a couplet-— 





“ For if the eye was made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being ”— 
must have the dcepest-seeing eyes that ever 
soul made memoranda with. I have met 
their owner frequently on the street, and, if 
I am a judge of colors—and I am reputed 
to have an artist’s acumen in distinctions of 
shade—they are the grayest of the gray; 
calm, placid, unfathomable, and endowed 
with that far-off expression that indicates 
tremendous insight. There was something 
of this quality in the eyes of A. T. Stewart, 
mingled with a predominant expression of 
shrewdness. I talked with him once for 
half an hour or more, on a sunny afternoon, 
directly under the sky-light of his up-town 
establishment. In that light his eyes were 
gray, with a bluish tinge ; but what was their 
predominant tint I cannot say, not having 
observed them under varying intensities of 
illumination. So, again, Mr. Longfellow’s 
eyes are gray in certain lights, and probably 
in his musing moods. Professor Morse had 
juminous hazel eyes. The tint of Mr. Bry- 
ant’s eyes shifts between blue and gray so 
rapidly, and yields with such mobility to va- 
rying conditions of light and shadow, that, 
although I have been frequently vis-d-vis 
with them, I cannot venture to say whether 
the blue or the gray is predominant. 

The iris is such an extremely nervous 
structure that the slightest fluctuations of 
mood are reflected by it ; and, in addition to 
giving it its variety and mobility of expres- 
sion, they are instrumental in those altera- 
tions of color that are so puzzling to the un- 
trained observer. Arising mainly from the 
ophthalmic ganglion, the nerves of this mem- 
brane, about twenty in number, penetrate 
the external tunic of the eye in its posterior 
section, then run forward between it and the 
vascular tunic, enter the ciliary ligament, and 
form a ring-shaped ganglion, after which 
they pass forward, and are distributed as 
converging white fibres on the anterior sur- 
face of the iris. Many minute nervous nodes 
are observable throughout this distribution ; 
and it is to the latter, as elements capable 
of special excitation, that the flash, the 
gleam, the lurid spark, the passionate lan- 
guish, the laughing expression, the glance 
of sympathy, or the look of shrinking aver- 
sion—with all those shades of meaning of 
which the human is susceptible—must be 
referred. There is a light, magnetic, gray 
eye that is considerably indebted for its col- 
or to the nervous intensity of the iris—that 
is to say, to the large amount of nervous tis- 
sue distributed upon it. 

After all, I am inclined to think that there 
is an element of science in my wife’s theory 
as to the correlation of gray eyes with pecul- 
iar intellectual endowments, since certain 
types of the organ are almost invariably as- 
sociated with certain traits of physical organ- 
izati@h—and why not with correlative psychic 
and mental qualities? There is a peculiar 
hazel eye that is associated with tresses of 
golden-auburn ; a clear, large, limpid, blue 
eye that comports with masses of auburn 
hair; a light-gray eye that pertains to a 
lithe, diminutive, and nervous, but extremely 
enduring and powerful organization. The 
hair is light brown; the complexion clear 
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and transparent. The source of these cor- 
relations, upon which symmetry and beauty 
of person so materiallly depend, is one of 
the unsolved problems of physiology; but, 
so far as Lavater’s physiognomical theories 
are not creations of pure fancy, they rest upon 
this as yet undiscovered law of life, one of 
those finalities of science which are imbedded 
so deeply in the phenomena of Nature that 
only passing glimpses can be caught of them, 
except by artist-souls with whom beauty is 
something more than an idle whim. To pen- 
etrate to the basis of this principle of cor- 
relation, as respects form and color, could 
the task be accomplished, would be to furnish 
a set of absolute canons of art-criticism. 

I suspect, however, that one’s eyes would 
have to be very gray, indeed, to obtain a 
clear analytic vision of that which lies be- 
neath every artist’s dream and every poet’s 
poem. But that there is a wondrous scien- 
tific verity lying ferdu in the color of an 
eye, no thorough physiologist doubts. This 
is confidential. I would not, for the world, 
have my wife imagine that I am convinced 
of it. 

FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 





M. VILLENAVE AND HIS 
PASTEL. 


AS Hamlet right when he told Horatio 
that there are more things in heav- 
en and earth than are dreamed of in human 
philosophy? It would seem so if we are 
to credit the curious narratives of certain re- 
spectable and veracious people—and one of 
the most singular departments of this philos- 
ophy of diad/erie is that of “ coincidences ;” 
that is to say, the apparent connection be- 
tween events occurring far distant from each 
other, The present narrative, condensed 
from a foreign writer, impresses me as curi- 
ous; and, even if the reader attaches no 
faith to it, he will probably be entertained 
by the portrait of the eccentric old auto- 
graph-hunter, M. Villenave : 


M. Villenave resided in the Rue de Vau- 
girard, Paris, in an old house which had once 
been gray, but was now becoming black. It 
was separated from the street by a garden 
and a wall ten feet high, in which was a 
large gate for the passage of carriages, and a 
smaller one beside the porter’s lodge, for the 
entrance of persons on foot. The garden 


was a dreary-looking spot. The walks had . 


no flower-borders, the trellises no vines, and, 
if a chance flower sprung up, it was a wild 
flower, which excited as much astonishment 
as though it had migrated thither from some 
foreign land. The interior of the old man- 
sion was scarcely more enhancing than its 
exterior. There was a long passage on the 
first floor, paved with red flagstonis, on 
which several doors opened—one leading 
into the dining-room, and the rest to the 
offices. The part of the house really inhab- 
ited was the second floor, where the cham- 
bers were situated, and a large saloon in the 
shape of an oblong square. In each corner 
of this saloon was a bust, and on a marble 
table in the centre a fine bronze urn repre- 





senting that which was said to have con- 
tained the heart of the Chevalier Bayard. 
There were also bass-reliefs, portraits, and 
the furniture was covered with Utrecht vel- 
vet. The walls were hung with one of those 
papers of which it may only be said that they 
leave no trace in the memory. 

In this saloon M. Villenave was despotic 
ruler. He rarely made his appearance, how- 
ever, except when he came down from his 
study in the attic to his meals ; afterward, 
when he had lectured his son, scolded his wife, 
stretched himself in his arm-chair, and had 
his hair put in curl-papers by his daughter, 
he retired again to his sanctum. 

The quarter of an hour during which 
the teeth of the comb gently scratched his 
head was M. Villenave’s quarter of an hour 
of Caily beatitude. 

“But why these curl-papers?” you will 
ask. I asked the same question of his daugh- 
ter, and the reply was, it was only a pretext 
to have his hair combed ; but Madame Ville- 
nave assured me that it was from coquettish- 
ness! In truth, M. Villenave, who was at 
this time a fine-looking old man, must have 
been magnificent as a young man ; and his 
face, with its prominent features, formed a 
marvelous frame in these waves of white hair, 
which brought out in full relief the flame of 
his large black eyes. 

The fact is that M. Villenave, although 
he was a savant, was a coquette—a merit 
and defect which rarely go together—but a 
coquette as to nothing else but his head. As 
to the rest of his accoutrements, except his 
cravat, which was invariably white—whether 
his coat was blue or black, whether his pan- 
taloons were full or tight, whether the points 
of his boots were round or square—that was 
the business of his tailor or boot-maker, or 
rather of his daughter, who attended to all 
these details for him, and in his place. So 
that his hair was well dressed, M. Villenave 
cared for nothing else. 

We have said that, when the old gentle- 
man’s hair had been combed and put up in 
curl-papers, he ascended to his study, which 
was a curious sight to see. On this, the 
attic-floor, there were five chambers, all of 
them full of books and portfolios. These 
five chambers contained—standing erect, or 
piled up, on the floor or on the tables—forty 
thousand volumes, and four thousand portfo- 
lios. The antechamber was in itself a large 
library, and it had two openings—on the right 
into M. Villenave’s bedchamber, on the left 
into a large room and a smaller one, all filled 
with books. The walls were tapestried with 
books resting on portfolios; and in the cen- 
tre of the apartment was a sort of large 
square pillar, forming an additional book- 
case, and leaving a space so narrow between 
the opposite ranges of volumes that there 
was only room for one person to pass. 

The portfolios mentioned were full of 
autographs—the age of Louis XIV. alone 
took up five hundred! Here was the labor 
of fifty years passed, day by day, in devotion 
to a single idea and a single passion—the 
passion of the collector, at once sweet and 
ardent ; absorbing at once the intelligence, 
the joy, the happiness, and the life of the 
collector. Here you might see a part of the 





papers of Louis XVI., found in the iron 
closet ; letters of Malesherbes ; two hundred 
autographs of Rousseau; four hundred of 
Voltaire ; then, autographs of the kings of 
France from Charlemagne to our own times ; 
designs of Raphael, Jules Romain, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, Lebrun, Lesueur, 
Greuze, Vanloo, Watteau, Boucher, Vien, 
David, Girodet, and others. These two 
rooms M. Villenave would not have parted 
with for a huudred thousand crowns. As 
to the old gentleman’s chamber, in which 
the bed was the most insignificant feature, 
it was necessary to see the room in order to 
form an idea of the bedchamber of a biblio- 
maniac. It was in this chamber that M. 
Villenave received his friends, and my first 
visit to it was under the following circum- 
stances : 

I had promised him an autograph, not of 
Napoleon, for he had five or six of those ; nor 
of Bonaparte, for he had three or four of 
those, too—but of Buonaparte. He had 
given orders that I should be shown up as 
soon as I came, and the old servant Frangoise 
now preceded me up-stairs and announced 
me. 

M. Villenave was not partial to visitors. 
Even when his most intimate friends called 
on him he would raise his long arms in de- 
spair, utter growls, and, after long hesitation 
only, cry : ; 

“ Well, well, you may show him up!” 

On this occasion I had better fortune. I 
was connected in M. Villenave’s mind with 
his much-coveted autograph, and he at once 
exclaimed : 

“ Show him in! show him in !” 

' I entered the apartment. 

“Ah, it is you!” he said. “ Well, I bet 
you have not found it.” 

“ What?” 

“ My famous autograph—that which you 
promised me.” 

“ Here it is.” 

“Oh, give it tome! Yes, here is the w. 
Oh, yes, his own #—there’s no doubt of it! 
Let me see: * 29th Vendémiaire, the year 4.’ 
Yes—but wait !” 

He went to a portfolio and took out a 
paper. 

“Here is one of Frimaire in the same 
year, signed ‘ Bonaparte,’ on the 12th Fri- 
maire. So it was between the 29th Vendé- 
miaire and the 12th Frimaire that he left out 
the ~, and a great historical point is thus 
cleared up.” 

During this monologue I had looked 
around me at this bedchamber encumbered 
with books, and noticed that the only chair 
ungccupied by them was that from which M. 
Villenave had just risen. Having closely ex- 
amined the autograph, he wrapped it in white 
linen, labeled the linen, placed it in a port- 
folio, restored the portfolio to its position, 
and with a sigh of joy threw himself back in 
his arm-chair. 

“ Ah, now, sit down!” he said. 

“T ask nothing better,” I replied ; “ but 
upon what am I to sit?” 

“Why, on the sofa.” 

“The sofa ?—Look at it!” 

“On my word—yes, it is loaded with 
books. Draw up a chair.” 
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“TI would with great pleasure, but the 
chairs are loaded like the sofa.” 

“True, true; I have so many books! 
Did you observe the large crack in the wall 
of my house? It is the books.” 

“The books !” 

“Yes, twelve hundred folios, sir—twelve 
hundred rare, magnificent folios! I put them 
in the garret ; I intended to put twelve hun- 
dred more there, if there was room, when 
suddenly the house trembles, cries out— 
cracks !” 

“ Ah, you must have thought it was an 
earthquake !” 

“ Yes—well, I sent for the architect ; he 
examined up to the second floor, and said 
the house must be overloaded. Then he 
asked for the key of the garret—had it been 
left to me, he should never have had it — 
but I was compelled to sacrifice myself to 
the common safety; he visited the garret, 
found the folios, calculated that they weighed 
eight thousand pounds, and said that they 
must be sold or he would not answer for the 
building ; and they were sold, sir!” 

“ At a sacrifice ?” 

“ No, alas! I made a profit of five or six 
thousand francs ; for books, you know, in- 
crease in value when they have passed 
through the hands of a bibliophilist! The 
poor folios were lost to me, driven from the 
asylum I had given them ; I shall never have 
such another collection—but sit down, sit 
down.” 

There was nothing whatever to sit upon, 
and, resolving to change the conversation, I 
advanced toward the bed, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a beautiful pastel por- 
trait of a lady, to which I drew M. Ville- 
nave’s attention. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “ I knew the original 
as far back as 1784. I have not seen her 
since 1802, but that does not prevent us from 
writing to each other every eight days, or 
from receiving our weekly letters with equal 
pleasure. Yes, the pastel is charming ; but, if 
you had only known the original at that time, 
she was far more charming than her portrait.” 


This little scene occurred, as I have said, 
on my first visit to M. Villenave, and I shall 
now speak of my second interview and the 
singular incident which marked it. First, 
however, let me reply to a question which 
the reader must have felt inclined to ask— 
namely, how it had happened that without 
an immense fortune M. Villenave had been 
able to accumulate such a treasure of rare 
objects? — 

“With patience and length of time,” as 
Fontaine says. 

This collection was the labor of his life. 
As the young Ghiberti bent over the doors of 
the Baptistery at Florence, only rising when 
he was an old man, so M. Villenave had 
dedicated fifty years to this toil. In the first 
place, he never burned a paper or tore up a 
letter. I wrote to him two or three times to 
procure some historical details. Well, my 
scraps of paper had their linen envelopes, 
and were classed and labeled. Whence this 
honor? Who knows? Might not I, too, 
become some day a great man? He kept, 
classed and put in place, everything he re- 





ceived—invitations to public meetings, to 
marriages, to funerals. In his collection was 
a little of everything. I noticed some half- 
burned volumes rescued from the flames of 
the Bastile. 

He had two aides-de-camp, or rather two 
bloodhounds, one called Fontaine, the other 
an employé in the war-office. Twice a week 
there was a hunt—they rummaged in the 
grocers’ shops for rare or curious papers, 
which were laid aside for them, paying for 
them thirty cents a pound. The royal hunt 
was when M. Villenave hunted in person, 
and all the grocers of Paris met him with 
hands full of papers more precious in his 
eyes than lilies and roses. You should have 
seen him on these days. His hair was not 
dressed, he had no white cravat or blue coat 
with gold buttons—no, that would have made 
him appear too rich ; he wore a shabby hat, a 
black cravat, and an unbrushed coat ; and, 
thus accoutred, followed the line of the 
quays. There, with his hands plunged into 
his pantaloons, his body bent, his intelligent 
face lit up by desire, he darted ardent glances 
into the depths of the stalls, where he inces- 
santly sought that unknown treasure—a Faust 
Bible or an Elzevir hand-book. Sometimes 
the hunt was fruitless ; then he returned home 
in a bad humor, did not utter a word at din- 
ner, complained that his daughter pulled out 
his hair while putting it up in curl-papers ; 
then, taking his light, he ascended to his 
chamber without bidding anybody good- 
night. When the hunt had been fortunate, 
however, and he brought back some precious 
volume, some rare edition, then M. Villenave 
came in with a smiling face, danced his child 
in his arms, joked with his son, kissed his 
daughter, complimented the dinner to his 
wife, and, when dinner was over, and his 
hair was put in papers, he thanked his daugh- 
ter with a pur like that of a pleased cat. 

Then M. Villenave had but one subject 
of inquietude: where should he put the new 
acquisition? The books were squeezed so 
tightly together on the shelves that a paper- 
knife could not be inserted between them. 
He went from one wall to the other, turned 
round, grumbled, raised his long arms in de- 
spair to heaven, and finally decided to put 
the book upon the sofa or a chair, sighing 
out: 

“ Well, I'll find a place for it !” 

Which place was never found, and the 
book staid on the chair or sofa, a new ob- 
stacle in the way of a visitor looking for a 
spot to sit upon. I shall now proceed to give 
an account of my second visit to M. Villenave, 
and of the incident of the pastel : 


I was writing my drama “ Christine,” and 
was seized by the fancy to examine the queen’s 
autograph, believing that I could discover 
from the character of her handwriting wheth- 
er she had some eccentric parts which I at- 
tributed to her. I therefore resolved to go 
and visit M. Villenave in his lofty perch ; and 
about five in the afternoon, in the month of 
March, 1829, opened the small door in the 
wall near the porter’s lodge, and was walking 
toward the house, when old Francoise, the 
servant, called to me: 

“ Monsieur ! monsieur !” 





“Well, Frangoise ?” I said. 

“Ts monsieur going up to M. Villenave’s 
room?” 

a 

“Then monsieur will have the goodness 
to spare my old legs two flights of stairs, and 
give M. Villenave this letter which has just 
arrived.” 

She gave me the letter, I took it, ascend- 
ed the stairs to M. Villenave’s attic, and 
knocked at the door. There was no answer, 
and I knocked louder. There was the same 
silence. 

At this I began to grow uneasy. The 
key was in the door; and, as the presence of 
the key invariably indicated that of M. Ville- 
nave, I feared some accident might have hap- 
pened tohim. I therefore knocked a third 
time, and, as I still received no reply, en- 
tered. 

M. Villenave was dozing in his arm-chair. 
At the noise’ I made in entering the room, 
and the current of cold air which accom- 
panied me, the occupant of the apartment 
woke with a start, uttering as he did so a 
sort of cry which seemed one of fear. 

“ A thousand pardons, M. Villenave!” I 
exclaimed. 

He looked at me with distended eyes, and 
slowly recognized me. 

“ Ah!” he said, drawing a long breath. 

“ Allow me to retire,” I said. 

“ No, no; on the contrary, come in,” said 
M. Villenave, passing his hand over his fore- 
head ; “ you will do me a service—sit down.” 

Eight or ten folio volumes were lying on 
the floor; I made a pile, and took my seat 
upon them. 

“You see,” he said to me, “it is very 
singular. . . I was dozing, twilight came, and 
my fire went out. You woke me; you found 
me without a light, and did not explain the 
noise ; it was no doubt the air from the door 
passing over my face—but as I woke I 
thought I saw something white, like a shroud, 
fluttering before my eyes. It is singular, is 
it not?” continued M. Villenave, with a 
movement of the body resembling the shiver 
which runs through chilled limbs. “ Well, 
here you are—so much the better.” 

He held out his hand, and I responded 
to this courteous movement, passing the let- 
ter I had brought from my right hand to my 
left. 

“ What have you there?” asked M. Ville- 
nave. 

“ Ah, pardon me, I had forgotten—a let- 
ter which Frangoise gave me for you ; it has 
caused me to disturb you.” 

“ Thanks.—Please stretch out your hand 
and give me a match—in truth, I am still 
benumbed—if I were superstitious I should 
believe in presentiments.” 

He took the match which I handed to 
him, and lit it on the red coals in the fire- 
place. As it took fire, the light diffused it- 
self through the chamber, and, tremulous as 
it was, enabled me to distinguish objects. 

“ Ah, good Heavens!” I cried, sudden- 
ly, “what has happened to your beautiful 
pastel?” 

“ You see, the glass and frame are broken 
—I am waiting for the picture-framer. It is 
incomprehensible !” 
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“ What is incomprehensible ?” 

“The manner in which the pastel fell 
down.” 

“Did the nail come out—the ring 
break—?” 

“ Nothing of the sort. Day before yes- 
terday I had worked all the evening—it was 
a quarter of twelve. I was fatigued, and yet 
I still had to look over the proof-sheets of a 
compact little edition of my ‘Ovid.’ I de- 
cided to retire, and look at the proofs while 
in bed. I therefore lay down, placed the 
candle on my night-table ; the light fell upon 
the portrait of my friend, my eyes followed 
it, and I made a movement of my head as 
usual to tell her good-night, when a half-open 
window admitted a puff of wind, and this wind 
made the flame of my candle waver, so that 
the portrait seemed to reply to my good-night 
by a movement of the head similar to my 
own. You will easily understand that I re- 
garded this movement of the picture as a 
mere fancy, an absurdity ; but, whether fan- 
cy or not, my mind continued to dwell upon 
the circumstance. The more I thought of it 
the more real it seemed. My eyes, drawn to 
the picture, lost sight of my ‘ Ovid,’ and my 
memory returned to the days of my early 
youth, which passed again before me. Soon 
my recollections of a period twenty-five years 
before absorbed me. I spoke to the picture 
as if the original could hear me. It seemed 
to me that it moved its lips, then that the 
colors of the pastel slowly faded, that the face 
grew sad, and assumed a mournful expres- 
sion—that something like a smile of adieu 
passed over the lips, and a tear rose to the 
eyes, ready to fall and moisten the glass. 
Midnight began to strike, and I shuddered 
in spite of myself—why, I cannot.tell. The 
wind sighed. At the last stroke of midnight, 
as the clock still vibrated, the half-open win- 
dow opened violently to the full extent, a 
sort of moan shuddered through the room, 
the eyes of the portrait closed, and, without 
the nail breaking or the ring detaching it- 
self, the portrait fell, and my light was ex- 
tinguished. I wished to relight it, but there 
was no fire on the hearth and no matches 
were on the mantelpiece. It was midnight. 
Everybody in the house was asleep. I had 
therefore no means of relighting my candle ; 
so I closed the window, and retired again to 
bed. Without feeling afraid, I was moved, 
saddened, and felt a strong desire to weep. 
I thought I heard pass through my chamber 
something like the rustle of a silk dress, At 
three different times this sound was so plain 
that I said, aloud, ‘Is anybody there?’ At 
last I fell asleep ; and when I woke in the 
morning, and looked for the pastel, I saw it 
in the condition you now see it.” 

“ Strange, indeed!” I said. ‘“ And have 
you received, as usual, your weekly letter?” 

“No; and that makes me uneasy. I 
told Frangoise to bring or send up at once 
any letters that came for me.” 

“ But perhaps,” I said, “ this letter I have 
brought you—” 

“No; it is not folded as she always folds 
her letters. But no matter—this is from An- 
gers—” 

He turned it over to break the seal, and 
suddenly exclaimed : 





“Ah, good Heavens! it is sealed with 
black wax! Has anything happened to her?” 

And, growing pale, M. Villenave unsealed 
the letter, in which was inclosed a second 
one. 

As he read the first lines of the first letter 
his eyes filled with tears. 

“ Read,” he said, holding the letter tow- 
ard me. 

And, as he began to read the second let- 
ter, sadly and in profound silence, I read 
what follows : 


“Srr : I announce to you with deep grief 
that Madame died last Sunday, just at 
the last stroke of midnight. 

“On the evening before, while writing to 
you, she was taken with an indisposition, 
which we thought trifling at first ; but she 
continued to grow worse up to the moment 
of her death. 

“TI have the honor to send you, unfin- 
ished as it is, the letter she had commenced 
writing to you. This letter will show you 
that, up to the time of her death, her senti- 
ments of devotion for you remained un- 
changed. 

“TI am, sir—very sadly, as you will un- 
derstand—your very humble and obedient 
servant, THérésE MIRAUD.” 





“You see,” said M. Villenave, “ the por- 
trait fell at the last stroke of midnight, and 
at the last stroke of midnight she expired.” 


R. P. P. C. 
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CONCERNING DINING-PLACES. 
Il. 


ERY nearly related to the “ Old Chesh- 

ire Cheese” in point of wealth of tra- 
ditions, and closely resembling it in cer- 
tain prominent features of its internal ar- 
rangements, is the celebrated hostelry of 
“ The Cock,” in Fleet Street. “ The Cock,” 
however, has nothing about of that extreme- 
ly mouldy, broken-down appearance which 
serves to enhance so much the prestige of 
the chop-house of Wine Office Court ; but 
in character it is so essentially old English, 
and its associations are so interwoven with 
the bygone history of London, that I know 
of no ancient eating-house in the city with 
which it more appropriately compares than 
the still famous little inn whose leading char- 
acteristics were discussed in our last article. 
“The Cock” tavern rests under the gloomy 
shadow of Temple Bar, is kept in fit com- 
pany by sundry musty, time-worn law-cham- 
bers, seems to keep up a sort of nodding 
acquaintanceship with the century-old bank- 
ing-house of Childs, and is in intimate 
neighborship with the inn of court of the 
Middle Temple. It is built in from the 
street, up a narrow passage-way of sanded 
floor, over the entrance to which, in cunning- 
ly-chiseled wood -work clothed in gold, is 
the sublime effigy of chanticleer. To parody 
the words of Tennyson : 





“ This cock comes of a larger egg 
Than modern poultry drop ; 
Steps forward on a firmer leg, 
And shows a plumper crop.” 
With what degree of truth the tradition is 
supported it is not for the unlearned to say ; 
but it seems fit that mention should be made 
of the generally-accepted belief that this 
same bird of wood came from the studio of 
Gimling Gibbons. 

The interior of “ The Cock” tavern is 
not a reproduction, but an actual and well- 
preserved example, of the cozy interiors of 
the long-vanished London coffee - houses. 
Divided up into boxes, “larded with the 
steam of thirty thousand dinners,” curtained 
from draughts by tiny strips of green dam- 
ask, with ample fireplace at one end, and 
unpretentious, becoming-looking “ bar-par- 
lor” at the other, it is the very model of a 
snug, warm, and comfortable dining - room 
for old gentlemen in winter. There is an 
atmosphere of “old port” and “ brown rap- 
pee” about the place gratefully relishing to 
the contemplative student of the after-dinner 
customs of our grandfathers. Moreover, there 
is none of the rush, crush, and turmoil about 
this house, so painfully distinctive of “ The 
Cheese.” A man can sit in peace and eat 
in peace without fear of being arrested in 
his meal by a cry of “Time’s up!” from a 
dozen hungry and vicious-looking wayfarers 
in the passages. The waiters, too, are not 
of that sort which seems to find favor with 
men of “The Cheese.” Quiet in deport- 
ment, civil in demeanor, and attentive in 
action, the attendants at “‘ The Cock” are 


“ . . .. not like the common breed, 
That with the napkin dally ; 
They seem to come like Ganymede 
From some delightful valley.” 


Your practisers of the law in London 
mostly frequent this eating-house. Chops and 
steaks, varied only on occasion by the cold, 
juicy sirloin, are the principal viands upon 
the board. These very excellent, not to say 
digestible, and life-supporting meats may be 
decorated at will with crisp and well-made 
salads, or by the admirable and, I fear, little- 
appreciated pickled-walnut. Floury pota- 
toes of the amplest proportions, and bread 
of the purest and whitest, are the appropriate 
concomitants of such simple fare. And upon 
such-like unobtrusive dinners—flanked, let it 
be added, by genuine home-brewed, or at 
times by a cunningly-composed jug of “ shan- 
dygaff” or “claret-cup,” at others by small 
decanters of white wine, or red—do your 
barristers of the Temple and your dwellers 
in the chambers of Lincoln’s Inn love most 
to feast at “The Cock.” I have only one 
small fault to find with this unassuming little 
hostelry: unfortunately, its dining-room is 
redolent at times of legal “shop.” Barris- 
ters seem to me, of all professional men upon 
the earth, to be most endowed, and this, too, 
not infrequently to a surprising extent, with 
a love of hearing themselves talk, and upon 
matters, for the most part, only concerning 
those learned in the law. Moreover, your 
barrister, at least your English barrister, for 
it is of him we are writing, is imbued with 
the most vile habit of punning. He will 
pun, or attempt to pun, upon almost every, 
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other sentence his neighbor utters, and be- 
tween-whiles will discourse upon law. These 
habits have grown upon him, no doubt, from 
constant practice among his fellows “ in hall” 
and “ chambers,” and are to be traced, like- 
wise, in no slight degree, to a time-honored 
custom of the London press, which ordains 
that, if counsel in open court during a trial 
perpetrates but the feebiest of feeble jokes, 
it is to be made a point of in the published 
report to the public, with parenthetical com- 
ment, thus: “(Laughter)” —“ (Great laugh- 
ter) ”—“ (Roars of laughter)”—varying with 
the degree of mirth provoked by it. Itis a 
little unfortunate, not to say something of a 
nuisance, that such habits should be vaunted 
in public dining-places ; but, as I have said, 
your English barrister, principally, however, 


——— 
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it is proper to note, of the young-graduate 
order, has such intense affection for hearing 
himself talk that he will talk and talk and 
talk, even if his cutlet grow cold during the 
speech-making. Dinners are best enjoyed, 
perhaps, in the calm quiet of one’s own con- 
templation, or in the society of one good 
friend ; and for the honor of “ The Cock,” 
whose crow of welcome, thanks to Mr. Ten- 
nyson, has reached to most countries of the 
world, it is to be hoped that its unobtrusive 
voice in Fleet Street may not be drowned in 
the clamorous roar of Middle Temple wit. 

A famous dining-place of London is the 
“ Albion,” mostly frequented by actors. This 
“Albion” faces the side-colonnade of Drury 
Lane Theatre, which, from time immemo- 
rial, among the supporters, waiters, land- 
lords, cooks, barmaids, and others of the 
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hostelry, has been known as “over-the- 
way.” If you ask an “ Albion” waiter, no 
matter where you meet him, what play is be- 
ing performed at Drury Lane Theatre, he 
will preface his reply with “ over-the-way ” 
they’re playing such and such pieces. In- 
quire of the landlord, who’s that in the next 
box to you. “They’re from ‘ over-the-way,’” 
he'll answer. “ When does the opera-season 
commence at Drury Lane Theatre?” I asked 
of the head-waiter, a day or two ago. In an 
instant it was upon his lips, ‘‘ Do you mean 
‘over-the-way,’ sir?” “ Over-the-way ” seems 
to govern almost everything and everybody 
transacting business with the “ Albion” tav- 
ern. It is a quiet, what people would call 
intensely “genteel,” restaurant, divided up 
into boxes of the hard, unbending-back sort, 
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“ DOLLY'S,” 


scrupulously cleanly in appearance, rather 
pinched, perhaps, for room, and but indif- 
ferently ventilated, but on the whole a 
comfortable and cozy dining-place, whereat 
plain, and substantial, and excellently-cooked 
fare may be had at small cost. I think I 
must have met at one time or another half 
the well-to-do actors in London at this tav- 
ern. They mostly dine there about five, and, 
I hav€ noticed, are particularly partial to 
boiled round of beef—as the joint —to 
boiled silver-side of the round, with carrots 
and parsnips, served with that toothsome ad- 
junct of the dish, suet dumpling. In my 
more studious meditation of these gentlemen 
while taking their dinners at the “ Albion,” I 
have not been able to ascertain that their 
manner of eating, or that their method of 
drinking, is different from other people’s. 

















They are a trifle more generous in their 
fare, perhaps, than is your ordinary, every- 
day diner at taverns ; but this may possibly 
arise from a contempt of our plain roast, and 
boiled alone, the result of too close indul- 
gence in the regal banquets of the stage. 
With this slight exception, I find that actors 
eat and drink like other people. Mr. So- 
thern, for instance, eats his cheese-and-salad 
after dinner like a man; Mr. Toole relishes, 
like most persons, cucumber with salmon, 
Mr. Benjamin Webster is partial to a new 
walnut with his port; Mr. Chatterton, the 
lessee of “ over-the-way,” can take a glass 
of sherry after soup. And the of woAAoi of 
the place, the general circle of actors who 
frequent the dining-room of the “ Albion,” 
do not seem to take it amiss that a potato is 


served with meat, or melted butter placed on 
the table with boiled fish, so that I find my- 
self regretfully compelled to declare that I 
am unable to say anything strictly new con- 
cerning London actors and their dinners. 
For a rare old London dining-place com- 
mend me to “ Dolly’s "—to “ Dolly’s Coffee- 
House,” in Queen’s-Head Passage, Pater- 
noster Row. A wonderful old place is this 
“Dolly’s”"—a two-century-old relic of the 
city. Its dining-room dates back as far as 
Queen Anne’s time, and is, in fact, interiorly 
almost in the same state of preservation as it 
was a few years after it was built. Low- 
ceilinged, heavy-beamed, and wainscoted, 
and with massive-looking projecting fire- 
places, whereat multitudes of the wits, au- 
thors, publishers, and more respectable citi- 
zens of the city must in years long back 
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have toasted their legs, and discussed the 
events of the day, this dining-room is one of 
the most worthy and rare examples of old- 
English architecture existing. The stair- 
ways of the house are broad, dark, and shal- 
low, and balustered with thick, oaken rails 
supported on dumpy, twisted columns. Up- 
stairs the rooms are curiously illustrative of 
the inn-accommodation of London of a cen- 
tury ago—the passages dark and intricate, 
the rooms low, stuffy, and heavily-curtained, 
the furniture cumbrous, and built of highly- 
polished mahogany. I don’t know of an 
inn or tavern which interests me more than 
“Dolly's.” The larder is of that primitive 
kind most noticeable in English provincial 
hostelries. Comely-looking joints of mutton 
and rosy-hued ribs of beef depend from iron 
hooks, hanging from an iron hoop which is 
suspended, chandelier-wise, from the ceiling 
above the stairway. The bar-parlor is of 
that circular and window-framed order pe- 
culiar to the old London coffee-houses. A 
good illustration of the dining-room, which 
at one time was the trysting-ground of the 
London publishers, is given in the accom- 
panying engraving. 

A few months ago I was taking note of 
things in “ Dolly’s”—wondering whether 
Goldsmith had ever sat in such a corner 
with Johnson, and at which table Taylor, 
owner of “Robinson Crusoe,” transacted 
that small matter of business with one 
Longman, son of a soap and sugar merchant 
of Bristol, which eventuated in the founda- 
tion of the publishing firm of Longmaas. I 
was ruminating over the associations of the 
place, had taken stock of the frouzy old 
paintings, and had tried hard to believe that 
a picture of “Garrick leaning on the Bust 
of Shakespeare” was painted by the man 
by whom it is said to have been painted 
—Gainsborough ; I had fallen into a kind 
of loose musing over such and other matters, 
helped thereto by the soothing properties of 
a pipe of tobacco, when my cogitations were 
disturbed by the entry of the landlord. 

“ Good-evening,” said I. 

“ Good-evening,” said he. 

“ An old place this,” said I. 

“ Very old,” said he. 

“TI should like to transplant this estab- 
lishment, neck and crop, to America—mut- 
ton-chops, ‘stout,’ pewter - pots, hot-water 
dishes, port wine, fireplaces, and all,” said I. 

“Hah!” chuckled the landlord; “no 
doubt you would. Talking about America,” 
said he, and the landlord produced a pocket- 
book, and from the pocket of it produced a 
card—*“ do you know this gentleman?” 

I looked on the card, and in well-rounded 
letters were the words “ Charles Sumner.” 

“Well, I happen to know something 
about him,” I replied. ‘What do you 
know?” 

“Little enough, I’m afraid; only that I 
had one of the pleasantest chats I ever had 
in my life with Mr. Sumner at this very ta- 
ble where we are sitting,” continued the 
landlord, “ It was a bleak, unpleasant Sun- 
day in January, the waiters were out, and I 
was attending to the dining-room, when Mr. 
Sumner came in, and ordered a ‘chop and 
chop’—in other words, a chop now, and 





chop to follow. He told me that he had 
the night before landed im Liverpool in in- 
different health, and had been traveling all 
day ; but, notwithstanding, had determined 
upon eating his first meal in London at 
‘ Dolly's.’ ‘ My pleasantest recollections of 
London are associated with this place,’ said 
Mr. Sumner. ‘I have dined with the late 
Lord Brougham here, and I well recollect 
his saying to me at his own table that the 
very best chop he ever remembered to have 
eaten was eaten at “ Dolly’s.” You cannot 
conceive,’ said Mr. Sumner, ‘how I cherish 
the associations of this old dining-room. I 
have met many of the most eminent of your 
judges, when practising at the bar, here, and 
very constantly has my mind reverted to 
those bygone days in America." Then,” 
said the landlord, “he fell a-talking upon 
reminiscences of thirty years ago, and pres- 
ently upon events of the day.” 

“Mr. Sumner,” said I, “ always seemed 
to me to be most inimical to England, not- 
withstanding that Englishmen who pretend- 
ed to know anything of American affairs had 
a higher respect for Mr. Sumner than for al- 
most any other member of the United States 
Government existing.” 

“Your estimate’s wrong,” replied the 
landlord. “I'll venture a wager that Mr. 
Sumner was as stout a friend of ours as any 
American who has ever sat in the American 
Senate. His intense patriotism may have led 
him astray at times; but I'll wager one of 
my oldest bottles of old port that Mr. Sum- 
ner was no enemy of England.” 

“ Glad to be corrected,” said I. 

“ A man who sat here,” the landlord went 
on to say, “ and talked with me as Mr. Sum- 
ner did, could never have harbored an un- 
kind thought toward this country. He was 
almost profuse in his admiration of our so- 
cial institutions in the main, and considered 
that Englishmen had great cause for thank- 
fulness for the justice, law, and order main- 
tained by the government under which they 
lived.” 

“ Political feeling runs so high,” said I, 
“in the United States, that I fear Mr. Sum- 
ner was not appreciated there as he ought to 
have been.” 

“I agree with you there,” said the land- 
lord ; “and I think that when Mr. Sumner 
died, America lost in him a most patriotic 
statesman, a gentleman of learning, an un- 
sullied politician, and a man of rare upright- 
ness and stability of character. After my 
meeting with him, I took considerable pains 
to make myself acquainted with his record, 
and I treasure this card as a kindly remem- 
brance of one of the most eminent as well 
as one of the most honorable of American 
statesmen.” 

So my brief conversation with the land- 
lord ended. I have jotted it down hege be- 
cause it seems to me to contain a fair Eng- 
lish estimate of Mr. Sumner’s character. He 
loved ease at his inn, the landlord informed 
me, with more fervor than most men ; and 
he enjoyed the pleasures of dining with as 
much gusto as a not unworthy predecessor of 
his in the same seat at “‘ Dolly’s,” nor, in some 
sense, inapt prototype of his in outward re- 
semblance, Samuel Johnson, Chops served 





“hot and hot” at this quaint old coffee-house 
off Paternoster Row may be relished with as 
much enjoyment as the most epicurean feast 
served at more pretentious but less famous 
London restaurants. But, lest there are those 
who, having contrived in their mind during 
the reading of this paper a snug meal at 
“ Dolly’s”” on a next visit to London, I beg 
leave to mention that “ chop and chop” is 
not the only fare administered at this excel- 
lent eating-house. Joints of the most invit- 
ing appearance are to be had in the dining- 
room during the ordinary dinner-hours, and 
a home-like practice prevails in the room, 
which permits the hungry visitor himself to 
cut away at the roast at will. 

I may be pardoned, perhaps, while dis- 
cussing the subject of dining-places in Lon- 
don, for referring very briefly to an “ eating- 
house ” of another kind, whose principal feat- 
ure is that it deals in oysters alone, and that 
it happens to be kept by a certain Mr. Rule, 
who is part and parcel of London. Not to 
know Mr. Rule is to confess one’s self un- 
known in London. This worthy gentleman, 
whose whole life has been spent in opening 
oysters, dividing lemons, grinding pepper- 
pods of Cayenne, and serving out pints of 
“old,” “mild,” and “bitter” dashed with 
“stout,” knows more about “ literary” Lon- 
don than I should say does any man living. 
Mr. Rule, being a quiet, unassuming, untalk- 
ative sort of man, gifted, nevertheless, with 
more than ordinary powers of “ taking-you- 
in-at-a-glance” and sifting your properties to 
the very dregs, has spent what part of his 
life has not been employed in opening the 
“natives” of Whitstable Bay in dissecting 
the qualities of natives of London; and in 
my experience his surgical operations in both 
directions are of a most meritorious and care- 
fully-studious order. Wishing the other day 
to gain some inkling of the personal quali- 
ties of the late Mr. John Forster for purposes 
of criticism, I called upon Mr. Rule. His 
estimate of the deceased author turned out 
to be a most accurate one when compared 
with the estimate formed of Mr. Forster 
among his personal friends; and, although 
Mr. Rule is not aware of the fact, nor, I’m 
glad to say, is the editor to whom the manu- 
script was transmitted, the opinions of the 
oyster-dealer in this matter of an obituary 
notice did duty as the opinion of a dealer in 
manuscripts. If I could only succeed in buy- 
ing off Mr. Rule from opening oysters for an 
hour or two, I am persuaded that I might 
write from his dictation one of the most en- 
tertaining papers ever offered to the editor 
of this periodical. Mr. Rule seems to have 
known—and with that degree of intimacy 
which may be said to grow from the constant 
eating of oysters and brown bread and but- 
ter, and the drinking of bright, clear, well- 
brewed ale, in the presence of a second per- 
son—every literary man of reputation be- 
longing to London for the past half-century. 
He can discourse to you about the late Mr. 
Charles Dickens and his set-—Mr. Rule in- 
forms me that Mr. Alfred Dickens was one 
of the “ rummiest fellows” he ever knew— 
of the late Mr. Thackeray and his ; of the 
principal actors and theirs; of the Zimes 
staff and theirs ; and of all the other Lon- 
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don papers’ staffs and their sets. Albert 
Smith ascended Mont Blanc for the first time 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, under the 
generous influence of Mr. Rule’s catering ; of 
this I am absolutely certain, for I have seen 
in “dear Albert Smith’s” own handwriting 
a carte-blanche order for natives by dozens. 
Mr. Rule’s oyster-shop has formed the 
principal scene on the stage of a London 
theatre. And it has formed the theme for 
columns and columns of entertaining matter 
in the newspapers of London. I refer to it 
here in this retiring way because I fear that 
I have already wearied the reader with too 
much gossip about London dining-places. 


Crarzes E. PASCOE, 





AT THE EXHIBITION. 


I. 
A FEW CURIOSITIES, 


S the weather grows warmer in Phila- 
delphia, I am convinced that there must 
be a capacity for martyrdom and an enthusi- 
asm for the sciences and arts, which I do not 
possess, in the people who devote a whole 
day without rest to sight-seeing in the Exhi- 
bition. How their loins and feet must ache 
at the close I know too well from bitter ex- 
perience ; and, being of an ease-loving tem- 
perament, I much prefer a secluded corner 
whence I can watch them plodding among 
the show-cases, each imbued with a fixed de- 
termination to see everything, while I enjoy, 
so to speak, the panorama of their faces, es- 
pecially those that are young and pretty. 

From such a position I can study their 
inclinations and learn which evolution of 
wealth or masterpiece of workmanship it is 
that engages the larger part of their interest. 
The misty laces, resplendent silks, and other 
fabrics, command much feminine attention, 
of course ; the children are disposed to stand 
forever watching the five-storied soda-foun- 
tains, and a practical countryman becomes 
lost in stolid amazement before a mountain 
of patent soap. But the common centre of 
attraction is in the things that are curious, 
of which, too, there is no scarcity. 

The picturesque Brazilian court is con- 
stantly filled with admirers of the feather- 
flowers and insect-jewelry there displayed, 
and how exquisite these feather-flowers are, 
no one who has not seen the specimens at 
the Exhibition can guess. 

The most gorgeous birds of the tropical 
forests have been robbed of their brightest 
plumage and transfigured into the flowers 
whose sweetness they have lived on—a meta- 
morphosis so poetical that justice is lost sight 
of. The colors are like rays of prismatic 
light, and the textures are as soft as the mist 
itself. Here is a spray nearly two yards 
long. The stem and the branches, the leaves 
and the flowers, are all formed of the natural 
feathers untouched by dye or artificial pro- 
cess of any kind, and the buds that seem 
ready to break into blossom with the next 
noon sunshine are miraculous bugs of a sil- 
very and golden sheen. What resources for 
the pageant of another “Culprit Fay” there 








are in an Amazonian forest, where the sun 
has impartially bequeathed its. gorgeous hues 
upon the lowest order of creeping things ! 

Then observe this flower in the vase, as 
large and as white as a calla-lily, with long, 
fern-like leaves of a most vivid green. The 
fibres of the feathers are so fine that they are 
almost invisible, and not until you have 
looked at them several times do you discover 
that they are neither wax nor paper. Other 
flowers and buds whose names I do not know 
are imitated with the same perfection, and 
fashioned into head-dresses, trimmings, and 
fans. 

Not a little sentiment attaches to them, 
moreover, on account of the deft hands that 
prepared and fashioned them. They are al- 
most entirely the work of nuns, who in their 
silent cloisters thus exercise their ingenuity 
and taste for the benefit of their order. 

But yet more wonderful than the flowers 
are the brooches, ear-rings, and pins, which 
are set with insects equaling in variety and 
lustre of color the most precious stones. Un- 
seen, they cannot be imagined. The opal, 
the amethyst, and the emerald, have been 
endowed with life when these magnificent 
creatures were created, and, when we think 
of trees studded with them, it is like a dream 
of the Taj Mahal or a passing glimpse of the 
crown-jewels in the London Tower. 

There are some scarcely larger than a 
pea, which change in color from an emerald 
green to an azure as the light strikes them on 
either side; others as large as hazel-nuts, 
which blaze with red ; and others speckled 
and veined like pebbles with neutral tints. 
One of the prettiest ornaments I ever saw 
consists of a brooch and ear-rings made of 
the small blue ones, which seem to be over- 
cast with a film of silver, two pendants form- 
ing each ear-ring and three the brooch. 

The insects lie in little trays among but- 
terflies of enormous size and brilliant hues, 
whose wings are often grotesquely figured— 
one specimen particularly having an odd 
likeness to an owl’s head. And, besides, 
there are other brooches and ear-rings formed 
of humming-birds, wonderful fans and deli- 
cate laces, all from Dom Pedro’s sunny em- 
pire of Brazil. 

The Italian court contains, among many 
beautiful mosaics and specimens of Floren- 
tine wood-carving, an old sideboard in imi- 
tation ruins, which is one of the most curious 
objects in the Exhibition. It stands among 
a crowd of new furniture with a quaint Do- 
resque effect, and tells a story of decay and 
fallen fortunes in its woe-begone dilapida- 
tion. Its true character as an imitation is 
only discovered on close examination. To 
the passer-by who merely gives it a glance it 
is a real thing, and he wonders why it has 
not been kept in the antiquarian museum to 
which it seems to properly belong. The cor- 
nice is covered with vines, which hang limply 
and desolately down like falling tears. One 
of the pillars that support it is broken mid- 
way, and on the remaining portion an owl 
sits brooding. Where parts of the plaster 
have crumbled away, the backing is revealed, 
and all the corners are chipped and the crev- 
ices filled with dust. 

The greatest of miracle - workers, how- 








ever, are the Swiss, whose expertness in la- 
bor of minute detail is shown inthe many 
curious things of their department. As we 
enter the court a crowd of amused people is 
pressing upon one of the attendants, and the 
notes of a very tiny bird greet the ear. The 
attendant has in his hands a gilt and enamel 
jewel-box, about three inches long and an 
inch and a half wide. The moment he opens 
the lid a gaudy little bird of half a dozen 
colors springs from the inside on to a perch 
and pipes a joyous, clear-throated song, flap- 
ping its wings, opening and shutting its beak, 
and swinging from side to side, in the most 
natural manner conceivable. The bird itself 
is about an inch in length from beak to tail, 
and its song lasts two or three minutes, when 
it springs into the box again, and the lid 
closes upon it with a sharp rap. Oh, aching 
eyes, benumbed fingers, and patient care ! 

In the same cabinet are Liliputian 
watches, which look small by the side of a 
gold dollar—watches supplied with the very 
latest improvements and guaranteed as good 
time-keepers, every part of which has been 
wrought and put together under powerful 
magnifying-glasses. Here is a stem-winder 
set in a finger-ring, about a third of an inch 
in diameter ; another scarcely larger, set in a 
ball-charm ; and another whose case is crusted 
with diamonds and pearls. The price of the 
first one is eleven hundred dollars gold, ex- 
clusive of duty. 

“The oldest people in the world sends 
its morning greeting to the youngest nation.” 
So Egypt salutes America, and with the greet- 
ing sends quaint statuary, precious works in 
wood and stone and cloth—evidences of her 
antiquity in history and her progress in civ- 
ilization. Among these exhibits are two 
chastely-carved black-walnut cabinets, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, ebony, and ivory ; suits 
of armor, and barbaric horse - equipments. 
The central cases are filled with velvets and 
cloths, closely embroidered with gold and 
silver thread, which glisten as though every 
spangle was a jewel. And these elaborate 
illuminations are the work of men, fair read- 
ers, of clumsy-fingered men in the city of 
Cairo! Who after this will deny the mascu- 
line faculty for the gentler household arts 
that woman jealously monopolizes ? 

The departments of China and Japan are 
replete with curious bronzes, ivories, silks, 
porcelains, and wood-carvings. One of the 
things that immediately impresses itself upon 
us as we examine these treasures is the ex- 
tent to which animal subjects are. portrayed. 
Dragons, birds, and fishes, are introduced 
into every material—tapestries, bronzes, and 
carvings—sometimes with remarkable fidelity 
to life, and at other times with the salient 
exaggeration of humorous caricatures. I 
believe a Chinese artisan never comes to a 
corner in his work without a desire to turn 
it into a serpent, or a dragon’s head with a 
yawning mouth and dilating nostrils. 

The two bazaars erected within the court 
are ablaze with brilliant paints, principally 
vermilion, with touches of indigo and green, 
The curling roof, the cornices, and every pro- 
jection, end in animal shapes. The scroll- 
work and panels, and the pagodas, repeat the 
same grotesque designs. 
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The excelling and predominant features 
of the Chinese and Japanese displays are the 
silver-bronzes and ivories. Many of the for- 
mer are very old, and nearly all are massive 
and exceedingly costly. There are other 
ivories in the Exhibition, but none so finely 
carved as those of the Celestials, which are 
exquisitely finished, and have the soft ap- 
pearance of a puff of smoke. One of the 
oddest, with a fascinating suggestion of hor- 
ror about it, is a small human skull, not 
more than two inches high, on the crown of 
which a snake is coiled, with uplifted head 
and fangs revealed. The subject is repelling, 
but the workmanship expresses the infinitely 
careful toil, the marvelous patience and dex- 
terity, of the blue-bloused barbarians, who 
were still busy unpacking their exhibits a 
week after the opening. 

Another feature of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese courts are the screens and embroider- 
ies. The panels of the former are covered 
with paintings on silk, which to many are 
proofs of unsuspected power in Oriental art. 
The colors are singularly brilliant, and the 
subjects, again, are almost wholly drawn from 
animal life. In two or three instances the 
subject is life under the sea, however, and 
the translucent effect of the water has been 
caught with remarkable truthfulness. The 
embroideries are notable for a lavishness of 
fiery color, and the painstaking delicacy of 
their manipulation. 

We are searching for the curious, not for 
the artistic or the great mercantile things, 
remember. But the English, German, and 
Danish displays of pottery are both artistic 
and curious. People who never cared about 
bric-d-b1ac before will yield to the passion in 
contemplating the exquisite vases on which 
figures are raised with such superb art that 
they resemble lace-veils thrown over the 
stone. In the English department there are 
two unrivaled specimens of this kind. On 
one of these an arch, curly-haired Cupid is 
turning the wheel of fortune for Venus, and 
on the other he presents her with a bleeding 
heart, over which she hangs her head and 
weeps. 

The Danish pottery is not so elaborate in 
workmanship, nor so costly in material, as 
much of the English or French ; but it has 
very decided merits and great artistic beauty. 
It is almost wholly of terra-cotta, on the yel- 
lowish ground of which various figures and 
borders are either strongly painted in black, 
or the whole surface is blackened and cov- 
ered with landscapes, figures, or flowers, in 
oil-colors. 

Denmark is especially popular with the 
children on account of its display of Esqui- 
mau implements and furniture. In the cen- 
tre of the floor is a kyack, or, according to 
the Danish spelling, 4ajock, one of the cele- 
brated canoes in which the Greenlanders 
turn extraordinary somersaults under water ; 
and on a side-shelf is a pile of what seems 
to be tobacco, but which is in reality a com- 
plete model of a Greenland winter-house. 
The board walls are inclosed by an outer 
thickness of brown sea-moss, and, when the 
roof is lifted, a large family dressed in skins 
are discovered in bed within. 

The youngsters are the best pilots we can 





have to lead us in our mission. They quick- 
ly find out the things that are unique, and, 
after leaving the Danish court, we join a 
crowd of them who have gathered in ad- 
miration around an immense, luxurious rug 
formed of natural furs in the Swedish de- 
partment—a large white wolf standing out 
in the centre, with a pack of smaller brown 
wolves as trimming on the edges. Next an 
old and shabby glass tumbler placed in a 
case among diamond-like crystals engages 
their attention, and they learn that this was 
the first glass ever pressed in America, and 
that the man who made it was threatened 
with death by the glass-blowers, who thought 
their business had come to an end. Then 
they stop before a prodigious meerschaum- 
pipe in the form of a temple over two feet 
high, with the most elaborate carvings upon 
it, and four long tubes attached to it, so that 
it may be placed in the middle of a table and 
smoked by four persons at the one time. 
But after hours, or days, of inspection, they 
do not even exhaust the wonders and beau- 
ties of the Main Building ; and I am sure, 
too, that I have not done so in these exceed- 
ingly brief and cursory notes. 

Suppose that after these desultory ram- 
bles we retire into one of the alcoves luxuri- 
ously furnished in the antique style that is 
becoming so popular, and there endeavor to 
sift our impressions. What isthe result? A 
confusion in which a million things, a mill- 
ion forms, and an indescribable variety of 
colors, are thrown together in picturesque 
chaos. Here and there one particular exhib- 
it projects itself with glittering distinction— 
it may be a cabinet of jewels, or a bespan- 
gled Egyptian cloth. The rest of the pa- 
geant has left a reflection on the brain, but 
it is confused and vague. There is delight- 
ful exhilaration, and, to an American, patri- 
otic exultation, in gazing on the multiplicity 
of treasures that crowd the broad aisles. 
The gently-flowing stream of spectators has 
a brilliant effect, despite the sombre charac- 
ter of the European dress. Out from lofty 
bars swing the purple and crimson breadths 
of silky carpets. The light confesses new 
beauties in transmission through the trem- 
bling crystal candelabra. Fresh forms and 
colors flash upon us at every turn we make, 
like the lambent strokes of summer light- 
ning. The ceaseless hum of voices mingles 
with the chords of pianos, organs, and harps. 
As we saunter out into the pastoral ravine in 
Lansdowne Valley, the rainbow colors still 
linger in the eye, while the mind is busy with 
the varied forms that the nearest and farthest 
zones of earth have contributed to the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 
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IKE the Centennial Exhibition itself, 

the collection of paintings and statuary 
which occupies the dozen or more rooms and 
galleries of Memorial Hall at Philadelphia 
is unique of its kind. Never before in the 
United States have there been gathered to- 
gether in one place so many works of art 
representing so great a variety of nations. 





In extent the collection rivals in the number 
of exhibition-rooms the yearly display at the 
Salon in Paris or that of the Royal Academy 
in London, and in value for the public at 
large this collection of works of art is of great 
importance. 

The countries represented are the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, France, Ita- 
ly, Belgium, Sweden, Austria, and Spain. 
These are very unequally divided in the 
number of pictures, but the United States 
and England have by far the greater propor- 
tion. Ina stroll through the corridors and 
long rooms the attention of the visitor is 
scarcely fixed at all by the small represen- 
tation from Sweden, and even from Spain, 
but almost everywhere the flaming sign of 
Great Britain meets the eye. 

But art has its country outside of nation- 
al boundaries, and the good and bad pict- 
ures divide themselves positively in this 
great heterogeneous collection independent 
of race or of subject. 

As a matter of courtesy, it would appear 
inhospitable to mention our own gallery first, 
and we will therefore begin with the pictures 
that are the strangest to us in style, although 
they are English. Americans are little fa- 
miliar with the British art of the present 
time, and, though occasional pictures of Hol- 
man Hunt, Millais, or Alfred Stephens, come 
here, the only opportunity, so far as we can 
remember, we have had in this country to 
get an idea of what an English exhibition 
might be was through the small collection 
brought to New York two or three winters 
ago by Mr. Blackburn. Travelers, to be sure, 
always see the English exhibitions in Lon- 
don, but the majority of people do not go to 
Europe, and it was a comparatively very small 
number who visited the English gallery in 
New York. For this reason the two great 
halls filled by Exglish paintings are of solid 
value to intelligent people from the country 
at large. The paintings by Englishmen oc- 
cupy still other spaces, but from these main 
rooms an American can gain quite a good 
impression of a saloon in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, or of a modern English section 
in the National Gallery ; and we can see the 
styles, pre-Raphaelite, sentimental, or ideal. 
Among the most important representative 
pictures is that by Alma-Tadema, of the 
“ Vintage Festival,” with whose classical 
richness of detail and almost pompous se- 
renity we have long been familiar through 
engravings. English water-colors are shown 
here with their stippled surfaces in Alma- 
Tadema’s medieval pictures from the “ Ni- 
belungenlied.” We said that art is not of 
any country ; and in the latter pictures, ar- 
ranged in paneled frames, slight affectations 
of awkwardness in the rendering of the as- 
cetic figures is overshadowed by the poetical 
conception of the painter, who could not 
make even a long, blank figure of a thin- 
armed, flat-bosomed woman, but he gave her 
a subtile charm that captivated the attention. 
Holman Hunt's portrait possesses all the 
salient points of the artist’s style, and one 
can gather from it as good a conception of 
how he regards Nature as from his famous 
“ Shadow of the Cross.” With strangely un- 
emphasized forms, sliding by one tint of blue or 
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purple into another, and with prismatic colors 
in lines like ribbons running over every part 
—which in their turn finally evolve shapes 
without anatomy and textures all resembling 
one another—the artist has made a curious ka- 
leidoscope of colors, through which gleam here 
and there traces of a very pure and lofty con- 
ception of the subject of the picture. 

In this room are many examples of the 
pre-Raphaelite school, and we can see here as 
complete specimens of this phase of thought 
in Wallis’s “ Stone-Breaker,” with its fore- 
ground blocked up by every geometrical shape 
of stones, that are manipulated and colored 
as never real ones were, and which show the 
artist lost in a labyrinth of detail. England 
has been famous for many years for the sen- 
timentality of the subjects of pictures, which 
commend them to the common taste, but by 
means of which the artists really veil their 
technical weakness; and of these there are 
many examples. Accustomed as we have 
lately become in New York to regard art 
from the French or at least the Continental 
standpoint, with its vigorous “ blocked-out” 
forms, its attention to values of light and 
shade, and to the habit of Meissonier, Ville- 
gas, and the rest, to lay on their well-com- 
posed tints and leave them fresh where they 
were placed, the painstaking evolution of 
forms by the English seems puerile in its 
conception, or rather want of conception. 
But probably facility of execution is the 
most palpable quality of the artist ; and this 
deftness and ease of working, according to 
their own plan, is as apparent and superfi- 
cially as attractive in the pictures by Millais 
and Holman Hunt as it is in Fortuny or 
Meissonier. The difference lies in their 
original conception of the best ways of using 
the pencil or the palette. Leighton has some 
very charming pictures here. One of a group 
of young girls lying on a bright stone case- 
ment of crescent form, against a star-lit 
sky, is one of the most attractive in the 
Exhibition. Beyond these masters, who 
mark the rooms of the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibitions as they do this one at the Centen- 
nial, comes a background setting of the same 
painters we see at the English exhibitions, 
who more or less follow in the wake of these 
leading minds. 

The other English exhibition-room in 
Philadelphia has been filled by a “loan col- 
lection ” more or less worthy of the artists it 
represents. In the same way that Holman 
Hunt’s portrait is a microcosm of himself, so 
in this room occupied by the works of the 
elder artists the visitor can, if he study them, 
gain a perfect ideaof what made famous Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Mulready, and an almost 
complete galaxy of the men of earlier periods. 
Here upon the wall hangs a splendid and 
aristocratic portrait of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, by Gainsborough, as large as life, and 
tinted in the colors that Stuart and Copley 
used. This picture in its elegant airiness, 
with flowing satin robes and screened from 
the daylight by the soft foliage of an English 
park, affords as good an opportunity as can 
be desired to compare this painter and this 
phase of society with our own Copley, two 
of whose best portraits hang in the Ameri- 
can exhibition; and we can mark, too, the 





change of motive and education that has led 
to the productions of such men as Holman 
Hunt in England, or of Huntington, Page, 
or Gray, in this country. Very far removed 
from the motives that prompted the great 
Italian or Spanish masters, such painters as 
Gainsborough and Stuart affiliate with Wat- 
teau and interpret character, seen through 
the spectacles of the times of Louis XIV. 
and XV. People may have the impression 
that Turner’s “ Dolbadden Castle” gives no 
adequate impression of the man about whom 
Ruskin has written and young American 
artists have dreamed. The fact is, however, 
that this is a most characteristic picture, and 
that the strong forms and rather smoky skies 
are like in quality to the great paintings in 
the National Gallery in London, whose glory 
was dimmed to our eyes by their neighbor- 
hood to the pure heavens and the waving 
trees, the sunny lakes and the open fields, of 
Claude Lorraine. To name some of the 
artists in this gallery is alone sufficient to 
dilate the imagination; and when we see 
pictures, and very good ones, too, marked 
as by Etty, Constable, Northcote, Mulready, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Maclise, Barry, Stan- 
field, and Wilkie, we find that this gallery, 
so generously loaned to us by our English 
cousins, comprises all our pictorial associa- 
tions with a literature and art that are as 
dear and as near to us as to them, and with 
which are bound up the best parts of our 
own intellectual and literary life. Some of 
us have studied these pictures in their own 
homes, but for the many Americans who 
can never have this privilege we must al- 
ways be grateful that the queen, the Duke 
of Manchester, the Royal Academy, and 
others of our friends, have given us this 
most coveted opportunity. 

The New York public has been so long 
accustomed to the sight of pictures by the 
best of the French and Belgian painters, and 
have known so well, through David Neal, 
Rosenthal, Duvenick, Macy, and other of 
our American students, the style of painting 
cultivated at Munich, that in comparison 
with the pictures we see at Goupil’s, Snede- 
cor’s, Schaus’s, and such private galleries as 
that of Mr. Stewart and the late Blodgett 
collection, the galleries of France, Austria, 
and Belgium, at Philadelphia, appear meagre. 
The standard of art-culture and taste in 
America is based very largely on the works 
of Corot, Breton, Millet, and their kind, and 
hence a New York public can care little for 
the somewhat puerile paintings done in a 
similar method, but without the cultivation, 
either intellectual or artistic, of the head- 
masters of the great European schools. The 
inhabitants of our large cities, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, have the same 
standard as our own; and therefore, since we 
in America really possess the masterpieces 
of Géréme, Meissonier, Millet, and the ar- 
tists we really care for, a collection by French 
and other Continental artists must necessarily 
possess much less charm than that of the Eng- 
lish loan collection at the Centennial. We 
ourselves could probably have made a much 
better exhibit of Continental pictures than 
could possibly have been brought from the 
other side, and we esteem it a fault in their 





owners that such paintings as Meissonier’s 
“ 1807,” Géréme’s “ Gladiatorial Show,” Rosa 
Bonheur’s “ Horse-Fair,” Couture’s “ Trial 
in the Police Court,” lately sold in the 
Blodgett collection, Turner's “ Old Témé- 
raire,” Millet’s “ Sower,” Gustave Doreé’s, and 
other works in this country of a similar class, 
had not been added to this important branch 
of the Centennial Exhibition. Of the for- 
eign pictures which adorn the walls, many 
impress us as the works of individuals who 
are pupils or followers of the great masters 
of modern painting, but we failed to discov- 
er a single Merle, Bouguereau, Knaus, Achen- 
bach, or Schreyer. We should utter no 
word of complaint for this, however, for if 
our own countrymen fail to perceive the im- 
portance of making such a collection from 
their own galleries, the pictures which are 
held by private individuals abroad can hard- 
ly be expected to be brought here. Of the 
French pictures there are about two hun- 
dred, and the one which impressed us most 
is by Laminais, and called “The Morvan 
King.” A powerful study of a red-headed 
man, a girl, and a courtier, or attendant, 
this picture is colored most richly, and is 
drawn with great boldness. We had known 
nothing of Laminais before seeing this pict- 
ure, and we do not know of what school of 
Paris artists he is a pupil. But he shows 
strongly the influence of Couture, though he 
is more sensuous in his feeling for rich color, 
and his atmosphere trembles with the volup- 
tuous sun of the Venetians. A big picture 
of “ Rizpah guarding the Bodies of her Sons 
from Birds of Prey” is from the Salon, but 
is in the melodramatic, anatomical style of 
naked exaggerated painting, which is the 
degradation of the present realistic aim of 
French art. The naked dead boys hang by 
their hands suspended from the gibbet, while 
at the foot of it is the virile form of their 
Hebrew mother, posed as for a tableau, fierce- 
ly contending with a huge bird of prey. In 
the Austrian section is an immense decora- 
tive canvas by Hans Markart, who will be 
remembered as the author of two gorgeous 
pictures of “ Abundantia ” that were exhibit- 
ed in New York a year ago. This painting 
is a scene in the life of Caterina Cornaro, 
Queen of Cyprus, and represents the beau- 
tiful young Venetian seated upon her throne, 
and receiving the gifts of bouquets of roses 
and other flowers which a procession of chil- 
dren are placing at her feet. Maids-of-hon- 
or, courtiers, and attendants, crowd the can- 
vas, and their sumptuous forms are clothed 
with garments of every dye, and of each rich 
fabric. This artist appears to be nearly 
swamped in an embarras des richesses, and no 
form of voluptuous splendor is too much 
for his glowing imagination to assimilate. 
Coarseness of line, want of subtilty of color, 
and absence of self-restraint in the use of 
positive color, are his weaknesses. But if he 
could study form till he mastered it, and 
avail himself of the contrasts of the dull or 
the dark with the. rich and the glowing in 
his canvases, he would have many of the ele- 
ments that have given Paul Veronese his 
charm. But the “if” is a powerful word, 
and each person has his impassable limita- 
tions. 
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In the Spanish, the Swedish, and the oth- 
er schools, there is nothing distinctively good. 
A painting which looks like a copy of a Spa- 
gnoletto is the strongest thing in 1e Spanish 
collection, but there is nothing here to com- 
pare with the Spanish water-colors in last 
winter's Academy, and Villegas altogether 
excels each Spanish artist here. The Swed- 
ish pictures of merit are such as have been 
made in Rome in the influence of the Ro- 
man-Spanish painters ; and the German pict- 
ures are poor representatives of German art. 

Last, but by no means least, is our own 
gallery of American paintings, and this, we 
venture to believe, is the best collection 
we have ever had. It consists of about six 
hundred pictures in oils and water-colors, 
and covers the names of nearly all the artists 
of distinction from Stuart, Copley, and Ben- 
jamin West, to Eastman Johnson and San- 
ford Gifford. In private galleries, and from 
year to year in our collections, the public has 
been accustomed to hear of and to see the 
works of Allston, William M. Hunt, Copley ; 
portraits of famous Americans on “ private 
view ;” and one or two beautiful paintings 
by La Farge or McEntee, each season, at the 
Academy. The Centennial collection em- 
braces nearly all the picked works of these 
men, and, besides new pictures, the visitor 
recognizes on every side old friends who had 
vanished for years from his ken. 

In the American rooms hang side by side 
paintings by Guy and by Copley; and All- 
ston’s pure heads, fit to be companions of the 
great Italians, are placed, with their silvery 
tones, near the crisp, gray satin of Madame 
Boylston’s dignified figure, a painting in 
Copley’s best style and in the most admirable 
preservation. From these the eye passes on 
to rest upon the well-remembered figures in 
Eastman Johnson's “ Old Kentucky Home,” 
and his “Stage-Coach” picture of happy 
country boys and girls playing in a sunny 
summer meadow is very fresh in the memo- 
ries of all visitors to the exhibition of the 
Academy two or three years ago. Here, 
too, is his “‘ Milton and his Daughters,” and 
his story of the sea-shell was a great favorite 
also, Of late it has been rare to see the paint- 
ings of Sanford Gifford anywhere, except in 
his studio and at private houses, but here 
they gleam with the glow of Venetian fishing- 
boats, and snowy Alps tower above the 
smooth surface of Swiss or Italian lakes. 
La Farge’s Newport landscape, which we 
knew in the Academy long since, here shows 
its long line of hills stretching one beyond 
another to the distant sea. There are many 
new pictures also in the Exhibition; and 
those that we have before noted by Swain 
Gifford, Perry, and Mr. Guy, occupy promi- 
nent positions. We saw too, here, the works 
of new men, whose names had not before 
reached us. Among the most beautiful in the 
entire Exhibition, both foreign and native, 
was a small and very individual picture by 
Shade, called “ Tantalizing.” It represents 
a young mother holding on her lap a splen- 
did child. A bunch of grapes is between 
her fingers, and, with arms and head impa- 
tiently stretched forward, the little fellow 
struggles vainly to grasp it. The accessories 
are a magnificent room painted in the most 





brilliant manner, with stuffs, tapestries, fruits, 
and pictures, glowing in light or dimmed to 
Rembrandt-like mystery in the shadows. The 
still-life of this picture is almost worthy of 
Desgoffe, and the face and arms of the wom- 
an and child could not, we think, have been so 
rendered by any one unfamiliar with Rubens. 
We do not know who Shade is, but his pict- 
ure looks as if he might be a pupil of the 
Munich school. It is totally unlike anything 
else in the gallery, and we hope we may soon 
again have opportunity to become more fa- 
miliar with his works. May, Bridgman, 
Maynard, and others, have pictures here, and 
we also forthe first time made acquaintance 
with the works of American artists whose 
names alone have been familiar to us. 

There is one feature of the Exhibition 
that if it had been spared would have added 
strength to the good pictures, and have saved 
American art from the unfavorable comment 
to which their admission subjects the hang- 
ing committee and the exhibitors. First of 
these unfortunate so-called works of art is 
Rothermel's “ Battle of Gettysburg.” It is 
not, that we can discover, particularly in the 
place of honor, for the canvas is so large that 
to enable it to be seen at all it had to be 
placed at the end of the large room. But 
the picture is bad in every sense. We have 
often expressed the opinion in the JOURNAL 
that, whatever else its points, a work of art 
can never afford to be repulsive or disgust- 
ing. Rothermel seems in this painting to 
have taken an almost fiendish delight in 
bringing forward, almost to the feet of the 
spectator, multitudes of the bodies, bloody 
and wounded, of dead men; and when the 
eye, sickened with the confusion and turmoil 
of the fight in the distance, drops upon the 
near images, it is caught and horrified by 
the sight of so much death, which would be 
appalling if it were not painted so weak- 
ly. It is the life and not the death of battle 
with which art can legitimately concern it- 
self. In Géréme’s famous picture of the 
“ Crucifixion” our readers will recall how 
the artist suggests the horror by throwing 
upon the ground the shadows of the three 
crosses, which do not themselves appear. 
This was a worthy artistic rendering of a 
subject too solemn adequately to be realis- 
tically treated ; and any painter of a battle- 
scene might take a hint from the French 
master. We never before, we think, saw a 
battle-piece in which its repulsive features 
were brought so near as in this of Rother- 
mel’s. Julian Scott fires the imagination in 
some of his pieces by the sight of the firm, 
resolute faces crowded into the foreground, 
brave to do or die. In other good battle- 
pictures it is the stir of the horses that gives 
them life ; or we catch bits of landscape or 
the swift motion of men, that throws the ac- 
tion of the picture upon some high or stim- 
ulating theme. Another large and bad pict- 
ure is Mrs. Morell’s “ Miles Standish and 
the Indians.” MHorribly coarse in color, 
wooden in drawing, and disjointed one part 
from another, this large canvas, which is 
conspicuous upon the walls, lowers the im- 
pression of all the paintings which hang 
near it. 

The exhibition of paintings is on the 





whole a fairly good one, and though the 
English and American pictures are by far 
its strong feature, the remaining portion of 
the works will give the American public 
an idea of the kind, if not of the degree, of 
work upon which other nations are engaged. 
In connection with the facility of Holman 
Hunt, we spoke of the pleasure derived from 
looking at the works of intelligent men, in 
whatever style they were produced. From 
our own standard, derived from study of the 
old masters and of Millet, Couture, Decamps, 
etc., we cannot entirely admire the conception 
or the methods of such men as Hunt, and 
the same applies to the pictures of many of 
the best of our own artists. There is a weak- 
ness in Kensett and Huntington and McEn- 
tee, and even in Sanford Gifford the smooth- 
ness of the steel-engraving suggests itself ; 
but, like Holman Hunt, these men have a 
definite aim, and from refined and intelligent 
minds they express their conceptions upon 


canvas. 
S. N.C. 
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HERE is no piece of machinery with 
which civilized man is better acquainted 
in these days than the clock. Time was, 
before the cheapening, enterprising Yankee 
age, whet: that teller of the dropping hours 
was a tradition except in the houses of the 
wealthy ; and even they, the favored few, 
were only able to treat themselves to “ horo- 
logues,” as a general rule, after the year 1600 
Anno Domini. The pendulum was the first 
application to popularize clocks, and it is not 
yet three hundred years ago that Galileo sat 
in church and caught the inspiration of the 
swinging lamp. It was in 1582, just a cen- 
tury before the death of the man who brought 
the first pendulum-clock to America; and 
that clock, one of the first of the kind ever 
constructed, is ticking away to-day in Brook- 
lyn, keeping accurate time and claiming no 
small meed of admiration from the curious 
and venerating throng who know of its ex- 
istence. Only nineteen years after the com- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers there landed on 
these shores Rev. Obadiah Holmes, and with 
him came this relic of the olden time. It 
was set up in his home in Salem in the year 
of grace 1639, and for eleven years its silvery 
bell punctuated the stern days, and doubtless 
lent many a pointed warning to emphasize 
the pastor’s Sabbath speech. Into its homely 
face looked the dimming eyes of aged pio- 
neers to whom its tick told of the longed-for 
rest ; the young folks, anticipating, even with- 
in the rigid bounds of Puritanical rule, the 
independence and enjoyment of maturer 
years, thought it all too slow in registering 
the flight of time ; the men and women of 
middle life squared their actions in accord- 
ance with its admonitions. It counted the 
long years of the colonies, of the Revolution, 
of the primitive time of the republic. Then 
it fell into desuetude, broke up almost like 
the years that had faded ; was rescued, re- 
vived, and accorded the place of honor such 
long and faithful service demanded. 
This ancient timepiece is one of the at- 
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tractions of the Long Island Historical So- 
ciety’s rooms, having been presented to the 
society by John Holmes Baker, Esq., a de- 
scendant of the reverend gentleman whose 
memory it serves to keep green. It bears 
the marks not only of age but of substantial 
workmanship, honest selection of adequate 
material, and skillful care in construction and 
adjustment. It is one of those old-fashioned 
affairs that preceded the shelf-clock—built to 
stand in the corner of the best room, and fit- 
ted with great weights and powerful ma- 
chinery, that rung an alarum loud enough to 
wake the seven sleepers. Those were busy 
days when the first sound slumber settled the 
question of rest ; no napping in the morn- 
ing, or piecing with early sunshine the wasted 
hours of evening, was allowed. The face is 
of brass, and bears the maker’s name—‘“ W. 
Tomlinson,” the prolonged right-hand stroke 
of the “ W” serving as a top to the “ T.” 
At each corner of the dial-square is intro- 
duced a cast-brass ornament, in the shape of 
one of those exaggerated plum-pudding-look- 
ing crowns of old monarchical regard, the 
same being borne by two little angels aided 
in their arduous task by sceptres, flewr-de- 
4is, the Lancastrian rose, and other loyal- 
like symbols. Capping the numeral six is 
an opening about an inch square, in which 
appears the day of the month—such vanities 
as month, year, age of the moon, and kin- 
dred chronological eccentricities of calen- 
dars, being ignored. Inside the glass which 
forms the door of the lower portion of the 
case is a card bearing the donation and a 
brief rescript of the clock’s history. On the 
dial each Roman numeral bears its minu- 
tial equivalent in Arabic characters over it. 
Through the lower glass are seen the original 
weights, pendulum, and bob, that came over 
to the colony from London. 

From 1639 till 1682 Rev. Obadiah Holmes 
numbered the clock among his /aves and 
penates, and, being gathered to his fathers, 
his oldest son, Jonathan, received it as part 
of his patrimony. During this first posses- 
sion great events happened. Charles I. lost 
his head at Whitehall ; the wonderful man, 
Cromwell, to whom the tardy British are 
ere long to accord the justice of a niche in 
Westminster, had saved England from ut- 
ter ruin and submission to foreign dictation 
—had, it is pretty generally acknowledged, 
prevented the mistress of to-day being mere- 
ly a dependency of France; and Richard 
Cromwell, his lymphatic son, had let fall a 
sceptre from his feeble grasp, and lost the 
opportunity of founding a new line of rulers. 
The intemperate days of the Restoration had 
settled into the distrust which, eight years 
afterward, made an alien King of England, 
and inflicted the first vigorous blow on re- 
ligious intolerance ; removing with the per- 
secutions at home the bigoted malice in the 
colonies that hanged Quakers, whipped with 
sore stripes the Rev. Obadiah Holmes in 
1651, and almost died out in the fanatic 
witchcraft rage of Salem in 1692. After 
Jonathan Holmes had played his part and 
made his exit from the mortal stage, his son 
Joseph watched the hands go round till they 
pointed to his hour for going out, and to his 
oldest son John the heirloom, now a treasure 





in the family, fell in the course of nature. 
This latter representative of the elder branch 
of the Holmeses was great-grandfather to the 
gentleman who presented to the society this 
almost human witness to the doings of the 
country’s early days. It had “got out of 
kilter,” and been consigned to the lumber- 
room, whence he rescued it, dilapidated and 
almost past redemption, but the art of the 
modern clockmaker repaired, supplied its 
defects, and literally “set it on its pins 
again.” 

The Rev. OBADIAH HOLMES was born 
in Preston, Lancashire, in 1606, and came 
hither from London in 1639. He was a Con- 
gregational minister, first at Salem, and after- 
ward at Reboboth, for eleven years, when he 
went over to the Baptists, joining the first 
church in Newport, Rhode Island, which had 
been founded by Dr. John Clark, in 1644. 
About the.21st of the fifth month, 1651, Dr. 
Clark, Mr. Holmes, and a Mr. Crandall, 
went up from Rhode Island to Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, and, on the Sabbath following, held 
service at the house of William Withers, ac- 
cording to the institutions and customs of 
the Baptist faith, This was “carrying the 
war into Africa” with a vengeance, as Lynn 
and thereabouts, as far as Boston, was the 
very heart of the infant-baptism land. Such 
an affront to the dominant, zealous, and 
most uncompromising spirit excited at once 
the rancor of the authorities, and, at the 
next service they held, a constable was pres- 
ent, armed with a warrant for their instant 
apprehension. Without giving them time 
to conclude, even cutting Dr. Clark short in 
the middle of his “incendiary” sermon, they 
were haled to the lock-up, and confined un- 
til the following (Monday) morning. After 
the trial, which was merely a form prelimi- 
nary to the infliction of predetermined pun- 
ishment, they being denied the promulgation 
of their reasons for the faith they professed, 
the Court of Assistants sentenced them to 
pay fines; Dr. Clark was cast in twenty 
pounds, Mr. Holmes in thirty pounds, and 
Mr. Crandall in five pounds; the latter 
being merely a lay-brother and on-looker. 
These persecuted men refused to pay, or al- 
low others to pay for them, the assessed fines, 
and they were remanded to prison with the 
prospective alternative of suffering stripes— 
a stripe for every unit of their sterling fines. 

Some of Dr. Clark’s friends paid his fine 
without his consent; Mr. Crandall was re- 
leased upon his promise to appear at the 
next session of the court, but, the authori- 
ties neglecting to notify him, he did not ap- 
pear, and his fine was exacted from the 
keeper of the prison. Stout Obadiah Holmes 
resisted all intimidations, and as persistently 
rejected the proffered aid of his friends and 
co-religionists ; he lay in a loathsome jail all 
summer, and, when brown autumn gave the 
ripened fruits of the year, he reaped the un- 
just reward of his steadfastness. Late in 
September the sentence of the law was exe- 
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an unmerciful manner, that in many days, if 
not weeks, he could take no rest, but as he 
lay upon his knees and elbows, not being 
able to suffer any part of his body to touch 
the bed whereon he lay.” This author is 
certainly, by reason of his dignity, to be re- 
garded as a trustworthy witness; born in 
1656, he was for a long time embassador to 
the court of St. James from Rhode Island, 
and was five years governor of the colony ; 
he died June 15, 1740, aged eighty-four years. 
Mr. Holmes, speaking for himself, gives evi- 
dence akin to that of the early martyrs of the 
Church ; he had wrought himself into such a 
religious fervor and ecstasy that physical 
pain was unfelt ; he speaks as though it were 
not merely an ignoring of the infliction, but 
a miraculous conversion of the nerves, which 
induced pleasure rather than indifference. 
He says, in a long and particular epistle ad- 
dressed to a member of his church: “I had 
such a spiritual manifestation of God’s pres- 
ence, as the like thereof I never had nor felt, 
nor can with fleshly tongue express, and the 
outward pain was so removed from me, that, 
indeed, I am not able to declare it to you ; 
it was so easy tome that I could well bear it ; 
yea, and, in a manner, felt it not, although it 
was grievous—as the spectators said—the man 
striking with all his strength, with a three- 
corded whip. When he had loosed me from 
the post, having joyfulness in my heart and 
cheerfulness in my countenance, as the spec- 
tators observed, I told the magistrates, ‘ You 
have struck me with roses.’” How many of 
the disputants, theorists, or believers of the 
present day, would consider such treatment 
in the light of gentle dalliance, or come 
from under the lash with a cheerful counte- 
nance? How forcibly does the brave preach- 
er insist upon his peaceable and painless 
state beneath the crue! stroke! When he 
adverts to the grievousness of the punish- 
ment, he speaks not his own sentiments or 
sensations, he relies for information upon the 
sayings of the by-standers. 

After he recovered from his wounds, he 
removed his family from Reboboth to New- 
port, where he found an asylum from the 
rage of his enemies, and, in 1652, Dr. Clark 
having previously set sail for England, Mr. 
Holmes became the second pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, an office he retained 
till his death. He was buried in his own 
field, where a tomb is erected to his mem- 
ory. A man of his nerve, stamina, individu- 
ality, and evidently vigorous constitution, 
could not fail of being a power for good, and, 
dying, would naturally leave after him a nu- 
merous, hardy, honorable, and thrifty prog- 
He had eight children, and his pos- 


| terity are spread throughout New England, 


cuted upon him with the most cruel and un- | 


feeling severity. In a manuscript of Gov- 
ernor Joseph Jenks, written about 1713, he 
describes the terrible tortures endured by 
the reverend gentleman. “ Mr. Holmes,” he 
says, “ was whipt thirty stripes, and in such 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the West. In 1790 the number of people 
then living who sprang from him, in the 
male and female line, was estimated at five 
thousand ; and at this date there are prob- 
ably fifty thousand people, within a radius of 
two hundred miles from this city, who have in 
their veins the blood of the brave and good 
old Obadiah Holmes. His son Obadiah was 
long a judge in New Jersey, and a preacher 
in the Baptist Church at Cohansey. Anoth- 
of his sons, John by name, was a magistrate 
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in Philadelphia. One of his grandsons was 
alive in Newport in 1770, in the ninety-sixth 
year of his age. 

This is only a fraction of all that history 
supplies and imagination can devise, in the 
way of fact and fancy, regarding this clock 
and its ancient owner; but now, amid the 
rummagings, resurrections, and retrospec- 
tions incident to the centennial year, this 
brief sketch will at least serve to set re- 
search at work in a direction which promises 
better the more it is indulged in. 

Richard Harris, of London, made for St. 
Paul’s Church, in 1642, a clock with a pendu- 
lum to it, and, says Reid, repeating the as- 
sertion of Thomas Gregnion, “a doubt of 
the fact cannot well be admitted.” Galileo 
had published an account of the nature and 
properties of the pendulum some years be- 
fore Harris’s clock was made. Inigo Jones 
was the architect for the church of St. Paul ; 
he had been twice in Italy during the time 
that Galileo flourished, and doubtless com- 
municated to Richard Harris and William 
Tomlinson, who were contemporaries, what 
he had heard and seen in Italy of the pendu- 
lum. Justus Borgen, a Swiss, a profound math- 
ematician and astronomer, put a pendulum to 
a clock years before Tomlinson or Harris, 
and, as intercourse between the English and 
Swiss guilds of watch- and clockmakers in 
that day was intimate, the knowledge natu- 
rally came quickly into the English maker’s 
hands. Treffler, clockmaker to the Duke 
of Tuscany, made a pendulum -clock at 
Florence by command of his royal master, 
and by directions of the mathematician 
Galileo, a pattern of which was brought to 
Holland and there seen by Huyghens, whose 
claim to the application of the pendulum to 
the clock is pretty satisfactorily disposed of. 
But a stronger point in favor of the priority 
of the application by Borgen is the fact that 
the Emperor Rudolphus, who died in 1612, 
had a Borgen pendulum-clock in his palace 
at Prague, which clock the great Tycho de 
Brahe used in his astronomical observations. 
Now, as that astronomer died in 1601, the 
probability of the English makers construct- 
ing similar machines as early as 1635 is evi- 
dent. The improvement would not be likely 
to create much stir or attract much notice, as 
so few people were then interested in it. 
Not even the very wealthiest would pay 
much attention to it. It is most reasonable 
to look for the possession of the earliest 
pendulum -clocks among scientists and lit- 
erary men; in fact, the astronomers of the 
Continent seem to have monopolized them at 
their first construction, and that a clergyman 
—a learned scholar—should possess and 
bring to America one of the first pendulum- 
clocks made, is certainly within the bounds 
of possibility. 

Grorce DupLey Lawson. 





FIRELIGHT AND MOON- 
LIGHT. 


T= crackling camp-fire tossed aloft 
Its changing pyramid of fire, 
While in its glare we sat and sang 
Of mirth, and wine, and love's desire. 





Deep in the dimness of the woods 
Triumphed the firelight’s witchery, 

Whereto the shadowy Dryads danced 
Their varying maze of mystery. 


Above the hills the patient moon 
Sent down its heavenly light unheeded ; 
We talked and quaffed and sang and laughed, 
Thoughtless but earth gave all we needed. 


But soon the flames were flickering low, 
And by the ashes we were sitting ; 

So in the wood’s long depths we saw 
No more the ruddy firelight flitting, 


But the sweet silver of the moon, 
Transfiguring them to aisles long-riven, 
And on the lake her peaceful beams— 
A glory-pavéd path to heaven. 


So fell away the earth-clod scales of sense, 
Forgot the fleshy passion-flare, 
And with uplifted eyes, aspirant souls, 
Our gaze became a prayer. 
R. R. BOWKER. 
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F the accepted ideas of the functions and 
powers of courts of law are to continue, 
we shall soon see every public measure re- 
stricted by the interposition of private object- 
ors. That somewhere there should rest an 
authority competent to resist.encroachments, 
and protect vested rights, is obviously true ; 
but when this authority may be invoked at 
the will of every person in the community 
upon the slightest pretext, and for the most 
captious or selfish reasons, it is time for us to 
go back and see upon what grounds it rests, 
and whether our courts really fulfill their 
legitimate functions in these issues. 

As an illustration of what we mean, the 
recent injunctions of the courts upon the 
operations of the elevated railway compa- 
nies in this city are very pertinent. It is 
quite likely that, ere this paper reaches our 
readers, a decision in one of these cases will 
be rendered by the court before whom it is 
now being argued; but the principle in- 
volved is permanent and important enough 
to warrant a brief examination of its features, 
regardless of what this decision may be. 

Rapid transit in this city is eagerly de- 
sired by the whole community. No one 
questions the great public advantages that 
will accrue from it. Certain companies are 
chartered to build tracks at an elevation 
above the level of the street by which this 
urgent need will be supplied ; the Legisla- 
ture of the State, in addition, appointed 
commissioners to examine methods of con- 
struction and select routes; and the de- 
cisions of these commissioners have met the 
approval of the Supreme Court. Hence, 
here is a public measure which, having the 
hearty concurrence of the people, is fortified 
by legislative enactments and judicial ap- 
proval ; and yet no sooner do the rapid-tran- 
sit companies begin to carry out their plans 





than their operations are arrested by legal 
injunctions obtained at the complaint of two 
horse-railroad companies. How is it that 
this well-adjusted and well-fortified public 
measure can be obstructed even for a sin- 
gle day by these companies? Upon what 
grounds, we should be glad to know, do they 
obtain a moment’s hearing before any repu- 
table or competent judge? It is said that 
their rights are encroached upon. Rights! 
Absolutely they do not possess any rights. 
They possess privileges only. The public 
have permitted them to lay down rails in 
certain streets, and to run cars thereon ; they 
are generally looked upon as a great nui- 
sance, but as a necessary nuisance ; they are 
tolerated because of certain conveniences they 
afford, which are accepted as compensation 
for the evils they bring. Their charters may 
be annulled at any time by the public will ; 
they may be put under such regulations as 
the Legislature determines ; the only right 
they possess is that which all interests pos- 
sess—the right of not being deprived of their 
wealth without due compensation. But 
they have not a single inherent right in the 
streets of the city; they are simply per- 
mitted to drive vehicles of a specified char- 
acter therein, and, this permission being ac- 
companied by no exclusive grants, it is clear, 
upon the face of it, that the use of the street 
by other means of transit—by omnibuses, 
carriages, wagons, underground railways, ele- 
vated railways, or any other known vehicle 
or means of progression—is not abridged, 
and cannot be abridged, thereby. 

We, for our part, cannot see upon what 
ground they are tolerated in the courts at all, 
or upon what premise they obtain a moment’s 
hearing. Granting every allegation they 
make to be true, the right of the public to 
the streets still remains, and neither the Leg- 
islature, the courts, nor the people, are in the 
least bound to consider what effect a public 
improvement may have upon their profits or 
conveniences. They are tolerated in our 
avenues only ; certain concessions have been 
made to them; but as to rights, on any 
ground whatever by which their interests 
may dominate other interests or override the 
legally-expressed will of the people, the sup- 
position is simply absurd. And thus it is 
really monstrous that their audacious atti- 
tude in this matter should have legal sanc- 
tion and support. If persons or organiza- 
tions of persons are to enter our courts at 
pleasure and idly arrest every public meas- 
ure, then government becomes a farce, law a 
trick, the public will a mockery, and the 
captious few may have everything their own 
way. 

It is almost as bad with the property- 
owners. If every man who imagines that a 
public improvement is going to injure the 
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value of his real estate is permitted there- 
fore to step in and arrest it, why, farewell 
to all public progress. We can build no 
more railways, construct no more bridges, 
erect no more factories even, for everywhere 
captious fools may arm themselves with the 
authority of the law to prevent every im- 
provement that seems to threaten their acres 
with injury. It has always been the prac- 
tice to take possession of property needed 
for public ends, making due compensation 
therefor. Under this principle, elevated 
railways may be erected in our streets, leav- 
ing property-owners redress for damages, 
should any ensue ; but that a knot of blind 
and foolish lot-owners should be empowered 
to arrest improvements demanded by the 
people and sanctioned by the State is simply 
preposterous. The rights of property-own- 
ers in these matters is held in too much su- 
perstitious reverence. The streets belong to 
the public, not to the few people who chance 
to reside thereon ; and these people should 
remember that whatever value their land 
possesses is something conferred by the com- 
munity at large, and not by themselves. 
Whenever a great public improvement en- 
hances the value of neighboring property 
the owners thereof submit very graciously ; 
if it chance that a great public improve- 
ment proves detrimental to any property, 
the owners thereof should be compelled to 
submit in this case also, whether graciously 
or ungraciously. Commonty, however, the 
value of land depends almost wholly upon 
the very public improvements which the 
owners think they must resist and obstruct 
in every way that is possible. 

No doubt redress for damages should 
always be open ; but injunctions, commands 
issued at the appeal of troublesome minori- 
ties, are really intolerable ; and hence it is 
quite time that our courts should cease to 
lend themselves in the way they do to every 
set of foolish or evil-minded persons who, 
in the promotion of their own selfish inter- 
ests, seek to obstruct important public meas- 
ures. The presumption ought to be alto- 
gether in favor of regular chartered com- 
panies, and not in favor of every trouble- 
some contestant; and, unless the courts 
change their course in this matter, it will be 
necessary to revise our judicial methods, and 
see if the will of the whole rather than the 
will of a few shall not constitute the law and 
the State. As matters stand, the authority 
of the State and the will of the people are 
subordinate to any group of half-dozen per- 
sons who may be malicious enough to organ- 
ize for the purpose. 





SENSIBLE men are nowadays pretty well 
agreed with Dr. Johnson that, apart from 
certain objectionable suggestions, which, as 





has been justly pointed out, may, in a large 
degree, he ascribed to the tone of the time, 
Lord Chesterfield’s letters contain such 
shrewd sense, just perception, and thorough 
knowledge of the world, that they in many 
respects furnish a very valuable guide to 
young men of the age of him to whom they 
were addressed. Prominent among the cau- 
tions which this vigilant father addressed to 
his son will be found a warning against con- 
sorting with “those shallow puppies,” his 
young fellow-countryman en voyage. “ The 
ridicule which such fellows endeavor to 
throw upon those who are not like them, is,” 
writes the earl, “ in the opinion of all men of 
sense, the most authentic panegyric.” 

Now, it is a melancholy fact that, though 
times have changed, the noble traveling cub 
has not altogether changed with them, and 
the bounds of travel being nowadays en- 
larged, he no longer restricts himself to Eu- 
rope, but gives us a handsome share of his 
ample leisure. While we readily admit that 
there are notable exceptions, and that many 
charming young Englishmen have of late 
years been among us, the fact remains that 
it has always been too much the custom of 
the Briton en voyage to imagine that as soon 
as he has left home he may dispense with 
those polite observances to which he would 
rigidly adhere in Pall Mall or Piccadilly. 
Thus we have heard of those who would be 
attired with the most scrupulous nicety to 
pay a visit in Grosvenor Square, entering 
drawing-rooms in New York in the most 
careless attire, and comporting themselves 
in clubs in a manner for which free-and- 
easy is no description. Nor do such impro- 
prieties—impertinences we may well stigma- 
tize them—end here. It is not long since a 
young nobleman, formally invited by a New 
York gentleman to dine with him in the 
evening, made his appearance in morning- 
dress. But his host was, happily, fully equal 
to the occasion. “Ah,” he said, in fluent 
tones, “I see you are a stranger to our man- 
ners and customs; we will wait while you 
make the necessary change of attire.” 

But there also exist here hosts and host- 
esses of a widely-different stamp, but, un- 
fortunately, far more prominent socially, in 
whose eyes a coronet covers all deficiencies 
on the part of the wearer, and to whom the 
being able to invite their envious friends to 
meet Viscount Noodle and the Hon. Plantag- 
enet Fitzdoodle is the very summit of ambi- 
tion. Of course it is very rude and ill-bred 
of these young people to accept the invita- 
tions of Mrs. Pushington Steppingstone and 
Mrs. Leo Hunter, and then forget to come, 
or to commit similar solecisms ; but while we 
by no means condone the ill manners of the 





guest, we must confess to having in many 
cases small sympathy for the mortification of | 





the hostess, for this adulation of rank, and 
running after any empty-headed young fel- 
low with a handle to his name, are a reproach 
to our society, and one which self-respect- 
ing American ladies and gentlemen should in 
every way make earnest effort to discounte- 
nance. It is as unpleasant to sensible, well- 
behaved Englishmen to hear of the bad man- 
ners and silly conduct of their countrymen 
as it is to their American friends to hear of 
these grovelings to mere rank on the part of 
theirs. 

THE reigning dames of Parisian society 
are clearly not in favor of “ woman’s rights” 
in a political sense, however earnest they 
may be in claiming social precedence and 
privilege for their own sex; or, if they are, 
they do not propose to allow the domain of 
politics to overlap that of the drawing-room. 
The ladies of Paris have observed, with much 
chagrin, that the gentlemen have an unsocial 
habit of getting into corners and engaging 
in warm and sometimes loud discussions on 
politics. Dancing, and that conversation of 
the lighter, sparkling sort in which the French 
excel, consequently suffer. But when were 
the ladies of Paris ever known to be at a loss 
for an expedient? Of a sudden, gentlemen 
privileged to enter the best sa/ons were sur- 
prised to find invitations sent to them, not 
with the usual promise of “ dancing” in the 
corner, but, in its stead, “ politics prohibit- 
ed.” The effect is said to have been immedi- 
ate. The masculine mouth was sealed on the 
subjects of Marshal MacMahon and Gam- 
betta, the English title and Herzegovina, 
amnesty and the siege, when its owner 
crossed the threshold of a hospitable house ; 
and once more there are dancing, and the 
pleasant buzz of chit-chat, in which bass and 
barytone alternate with the more musical 
treble, as the ebb and flow of social wit and 
polite gossip go on through the evening. 

The ladies of Paris have thus, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, to themselves, given a very 
proper hint to society the world over; and it 
is heartily to be hoped that this Parisian 
fashion may follow those of patterns and 
coiffures hither, and be adopted as promptly 
Men are so constituted that the talking of 
politics is one of the very severest tests tc 
their tempers. About anything else they can 
chat calmly; they can differ about cattle 
horses, theatres, business, science, even the- 
ology, with serene faces and in moderate 
tones ; but let some malicious spirit throw a 
political problem into their midst, and ere 
long the voices become loud and harsh, arms 
begin to swing and_fists to hammer, faces get 
red, and everybody tries to speak at once 
Yet, to the mass of men, politics have nc 
meaning of personal gain or interest ; which- 
ever side triumphs, people in general go on 
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pretty much as they always did before. Men 
will argue a point involving thousands to 
one or the other, matters which are of pal- 
pable importance to their individual well- 
being, and never get above their ordinary 
tone. But here is a subject which in most 
cases has but a very slight, if any, bearing 
upon the condition of the individual, yet 
which it requires a rare degree of self-posses- 
sion to argue without something that sounds 
very like anger. As it is an incurable weak- 
ness, not only here, but there and every- 
where, why should the subject not be ostra- 
cized from the drawing-room? It is an ax- 
iomatic law of good-breeding that no subject 
of conversation should be pursued in which 
all who are present are not interested and 
cannot take part. Now ladies, as a rule, 
care very little about the prospects of this or 
that candidate, or the effect of this or that 
principle or law; hence politics are, and 
should be considered, intrusive in a society 
wherein ladies form so important an element. 
Just now the temptation to infringe this po- 
lite canon is exceptionally strong in this 
country. The presidential campaign inten- 
sifies the propensity to talk politics every- 
where ; and so, would it not be well for the 
ladies to imitate their Parisian sisters, and 
hint “politics prohibited” on their invita- 
tion-cards ? 





GARIBALDI is about to resign his seat in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, and will 
so finally cease to be a public character. In 
truth, his best friends must approve and ap- 
plaud this resolution. Garibaldi has never 
been successful as a politician. Neither 
the varied experience of his checkered life 
nor his temperament has fitted him for the 
réle of statesmanship. His political ideas 
have always been vague and visionary, nor 
has a nearer view of political necessities and 
processes, afforded by his presence at Rome 
as a deputy, taught him how to be more 
precise and practical. The alleged reason 
of his retirement is his continued ill-health ; 
and we know that, although to the eye rud- 
dy and robust, the hero of Naples has for 
years suffered much from bodily ills. It is 
very likely that, at the age of sixty-eight, 
Garibaldi feels that his little farm at Capre- 
ra is better for him than the Eternal City. 
But it may well also be that his failure to 
make a mark, or even to be prominent as a 
deputy, has something to do with his retire- 
ment. There has really been but very little 
chance for the obtrusion of his radical ideas, 
even had he possessed the gifts of eloquence, 


knowledge, and leadership. The wisdom 
and liberalism of the royal government have 
been such as to rob irreconcilable opposition 
of every weapon of attack. Garibaldi’s pov- 
erty, moreover, has driven him to accept, in 





a pension, the bounty of the 7égime of which 
he has always so earnestly disapproved. 
The pension was certainly due from Italy to 
the man who added Naples and Sicily to the 
crown of Savoy; yet when the antagonist, 
however good or great, becomes the pension- 
ary of a court, he need hope no more for po- 
litical power. There is, indeed, nothing for 
Garibaldi but to retire to Caprera, and en- 
joy as best he can his fully-deserved though 
king-given competency. Rome does not 
need him—can do better without him; he 
sees his beloved Italy quiet, free, and ad- 
vancing ; to his retirement he will carry a 
name famous and unsullied, the respect of 
the whole world, and the love of thousands. 
Should Italy be threatened by external foes, 
however, we might expect to see the old 
man, in red shirt and round cap, once more 
hastening to defend her with such strength 
as still remained to him. 
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= DIFYING™” occurs to us as the most 
appropriate word to apply tothe Rev. 
Robert Laird Collier’s “‘ Meditations on the 
Essence of Christianity” (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers). The meditations have but a slen- 
der basis in logic while rejecting the claims 
of “ faith,” and we are doubtful whether there 
are many who would accept the author’s 
somewhat mystical notions regarding the 
real essence of Christianity; still they are 
“ edifying ;” they put the mind in a receptive 
and aspiring attitude, and they awaken sym- 
pathy for the object in view, even though the 
results attained and the method pursued ap- 
pear far from satisfactory. To our mind, the 
most interesting feature of Mr. Collier’s book 
is the evidence which it affords of a sincere 
desire on the part of the more advanced re- 
ligious teachers to remove all merely theo- 
logical causes of the apparent antagonism 
between religion and science. A logigian 
could easily convict Mr. Collier of drawing a 
distinction between the “ heart ” and the “ in- 
tellect,” which in point of fact does not ex- 
ist, and which he himself constantly repudi- 
ates in his argument. He first denies that 
reason has any voice in matters religious, 
and then proceeds to show that “the forms 
in which I [he] had held the ‘Old Faith’ 
had in many cases been modified” by con- 
siderations wholly rational, and that the 
terms of his new faith have been dictated by 
his present conception of what reason de- 
mands. Yet there is this hopeful feature 
about the book: however unsatisfactory its 
method or the conclusions may be, it reveals 
a state of mind out of which, when it be- 
comes general among savants and religious 
teachers, some terms of accommodation and 
codperation will surely be found between the 
rational and spiritual elements of man’s na- 
ture. 
The language of the “ Meditations ” sel- 
dom crystallizes into a form sufficiently defi- 
nite to he detached from its accompanying 





text, but here is a noteworthy thought con- 
cisely and eloquently expressed : 


‘* Man, having come out from God, seeks to 
go back to God: had he been born of material 
Nature, the grave would satisfy all his aspira- 
tions, he would be content to go to that from 
which he came; and when the mother Earth 
threw around him her secure and strong arms, 
this couch would be the finai peace and rest. 
Indeed, man would know of nothing, and dream 
of nothing, higher than his own origin; born of 
earth, being of the quality of the earth, he would 
be of the earth, earthy. But no man has been 
wholly left without the remznzscence of his origi- 
nal nature, so his heart and his flesh cry out for 
the living God.” 

The following passages indicate one of 
the main articles of the author’s creed ; also 
the points at which it diverges from the or- 
thodox view, and the kind of strictures to 
which the book is consequently liable: 


‘* A vindictive hell is a fancied vision of vin- 
dictive priestcraft. The subject of such a hell 
would then be guiltless. He could no longer 
feel that he is the wrong-doer, but God is the 
wrong-doer. . . . There can be nothing revenge- 
ful in God, or in Nature, or in morals. These 
hell-spectres are only the phantoms of bad men’s 
brains, and I am persuaded they are only the en- 
deavors of men to get rid of the inevitable hell, 
which pursues and infolds the wrong-doer until 
he consents to turn to God and live. If the 
Scriptures of our religion should contain never 
so many separate and isolated passages, stating 
in the most unmistakable language that man is 
liable to endless punishment for his misconduct 
in this life, then I frankly confess the sincere and 
reverential believer would be morally bound to 
accept one of two alternatives: either to insist 
that these texts of the Scriptures must be inter- 
preted to harmonize with the revelation of God’s 
infinite love and man’s original sense of judg- 
ment, which would virtually be taking all mean- 
ing out of them; or, secondly, to deny unequiv- 
ocally the truth of their statement, which would 
be nothing more than the reason of one man set 
up in candor and reverence against the opinion 
of other men. If I am nowtold I do not believe 
in the Bible, I answer, the first tenet of my creed, 
as I learn it from all Bibles, is not ‘I believe in 
hell,’ but ‘I believe in God ;’ and hell must be 
explained by my faith in God, and not God ex- 
plained by my faith in hell. It is incredible that 
a man, both devout toward God and sincere tow- 
ard himself, should even accept the possibility of 
man’s continuing eternally a sinner, and in the 
hell of sin, or hold to the preposterous theory 
that eternity is, in the Divine economy, only a 
vindication of time. . . . No; the last soul must 
repent at last, and repent that he did not repent 
before.” 





THE most prominent impression that re- 
mains in our mind after reading “ Wych 
Hazel” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
is that the Misses Warner write a good deal 
better when they write independently of 
each other than when they attempt the 
Erckmann-Chatrian method. It is a long 
time since we looked into “ Queechy,” and 
our recollection of “ Dollars and Cents ” is 
very vague, but we shall be forced to the 
conclusion that our taste is becoming hope- 
lessly jaded and hypercritical if either of 
those stories is not greatly superior to 
“Wych Hazel.” This latter is, to speak 
plainly, beneath serious criticism. It is 
ultra-puritanic in its “ purity,” and scrupu- 
lously avoids the vulgarities of the sensa- 
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tional school ; but we fail to find a single 
point at which it touches either Nature or 
human nature. To this moment we have 
been unable to discover how the story began, 


where it began, when it began, or why it be- | 
| lation of cause and effect, antecedent and 


gan. An impossible young girl with an im- 
possible guardian, talking impossible non- 
sense to each other, pounce upon us in the 
first chapter, like the goblin brats of Gilpin 
Horner’s brood, who— 
“* Skip at every step, Lord knows how high, 

And frighten foolish babes, the Lord knows why.” 

So far as we can make out, they start from 
some point in space whence the Catskill 
Mountain House is not inaccessible by stage- 
coach ; and in the fifth chapter we still find 
them talking nonsense, and acting in a man- 
ner disconnected with any intelligible mo- 
tive, but at least with a local habitation as 
well as names. Here follows what we may 
call a society interlude, and the next act 
finds the two wanderers, with a third person, 
who has in the mean time become “at- 
tached,” going down the mountain-side in a 
stage-coach, and subjected to the peril of a 
fire which presents the peculiar phenomenon 
of being driven by a wind that blows from 
all points of the compass. East or west, 
north or south, ride fast as they would or 
could, they found themselves confronted 
with the living sheet of flame ; and at last 
the newly-attached, who speedily develops 
the familiar features of the usual novelist’s 
hero, mounts one of the leaders 4 /a postil- 
/on, and carries the coach safely through and 
beyond the fiery circle. As the natural re- 
sult of this, they sleep for a night or two on 
meal-bags in a mill, and then go on to 
Chickaree, the ancestral home of the wealthy 
heroine, and the ca/e of the remainder of 
the story. The authors give us to under- 
stand that Chickaree is somewhere in the 
immediate vicinity of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, and that it was so surrounded by 
woods that it was found necessary to cut 
down numerous trees in order to secure 
“prospects ;” but our own conviction, after 
mature consideration of all the phenomena 
with which it confronts us, is, that Chicka- 
ree is situated in Fifth Avenue, somewhere 
near the entrance of Central Park. There 
is only one place on the continent where 
such a continuous procession of stately cava- 
liers, dashing turn-outs, and “ four- in - 
hands,” could reasonably be looked for. 
We might compromise, perhaps, on Saratoga 
or Long Branch ; but somehow we are con- 
vinced that, if Mr. Dane Rollo had really 
carried out his intention of cutting down 
those trees, we should have lost some of the 
finest ornaments of Central Park. 

And there is precisely the same sort of 
incongruity when we come to contemplate 
the different “ characters.” We suppose the 
authors themselves would concede that all 
the dramatis persone, except the hero and 
heroine, are the merest dummies; but the 
very attention bestowed upon these two has 
had no other effect than to render them 
more puzzling than any of the others. The 
problem which the book sets itself to work 
out is, how a proud, high-spirited, impetuous, 
sensitive, and self-centred girl may be so far 
“tamed” as willingly to take upon herself 





the “bonds of love” and the obligations of 
wifely submission. In the last chapter, of 
course, the desired consummation is at- 
tained, but in the process by which it is 
attained there is about as much natural re- 


consequent, as in Lewis Carroll’s verses on 
the “Hunting of the Snark.” If Talley- 
rand’s cynical definition be true, that “love 
is simply personal proximity,” then the re- 
sult is so far intelligible ; but we should say 
that the methods of Mr. Rollo’s “taming” 
were peculiarly well adapted to engender re- 
pulsion in the heart of any self-respecting, not 
to say high-spirited, woman. In so far as he 
has any personality at all, he is a fine exam- 
ple of what the English call a “prig;” 
though it is doubtless the perverse ingenu- 
ity of the authors which puts him so con- 
stantly in the attitude of exercising a minute- 
ness of tyranny as guardian, such as even a 
father would very seldom venture upon. 
Judging from this book, we should say that 
the Misses Warner's theory of feminine hu- 
man nature might very well be summed up 
in the apothegm that “the whipped cur licks 
the hand that smites.” 

We are wasting time, however. If 
“Wych Hazel” had been published anony- 
mously, we should have guessed it to be the 
first production of a “bright” young miss, 
fresh from school, whose ideas of life were— 
those of a schoolgirl ; whose knowledge of 
human nature was derived from G. P. R. 
James’s and Bulwer’s earlier novels ; whose 
pictures of society were colored by her first 
ball; and whose conception of religion was 
developed from penny tracts. And even then 
we cannot say that we should have regarded 
it as a remarkably promising production. 





A FEw persons have enjoyed Mr. Ham- 
erton’s “Sylvan Year” and “ Unknown 
River” in the costly illustrated issues, but 
the appearance of these delightful produc- 
tions in a cheaper edition brings them before 
the great world of readers. While this new 
edition (Roberts Brothers) is cheaper, it is by 
no means cheap in style; it is uniform with 
“Round my House” and other of the au- 
thor’s works; its chief difference from the 
high-priced volumes is that its form is smaller 
and the etchings are omitted. 

In commenting upon Mr. Hamerton’s 
books, one has to repeat terms of approval 
almost without variation. The charming 
ease of style, the poetical and yet practical 
insight evinced on every subject touched, the 
marvelous range of keen and accurate obser- 
vation, the artistic fervor so admirably united 
with intellectual balance, the freshness of the 
ideas and the catholic scope of sympathy— 
these qualities, so marked in other of Mr. 
Hamerton’s works, and which give to his 
writings a value and a charm not easily over- 
stated, reappear in the pages before us. 
“The Sylvan Year” is a story of the aspects 
of Nature in the successive periods of the 
year; the scene is at Le Val Sainte Véro- 
nique, a valley of the Loire in France ; but 
the observation practically covers the au- 
thor’s experience in England as well as in 
France. We are told in the preface that 
“in order to give unity to these pages it was 





decided, after some hesitation, to introduce 
one or two fictitious personages and an element 
of human interest.” We cannot think the 
fictitious personages are a success. Their ap- 
pearance is vague and uncertain ; the charms 
of fresh observation come wholly from the 
author, and never, so far as we can see, gain 
the least from the “ human interest” intro- 
duced. However, this feature in no wise 
mars the book. 

Mr. Hamerton’s writings are of a char- 
acter to tempt the editor’s scissors on every 
page. We should like to quote passages from 
this volume showing the charm the author 
discovers in every season of the year, in every 
phase of Nature. ‘“ The calm of winter 
scenery,” he says, “is not without elements 
of variety and even brilliance,” and he makes 
good his assertion by innumerable examples. 
We have not the space to quote any of his 
eloquent sentences upon this point ; indeed, 
if we began we should not know where to 
stop ; so we will content ourselves with one 
selection descriptive of the value of trees in 
the landscape—not a new thought by any 
means, but one stated here with new force. 
It has always seemed to us that the sylvan 
beauty of a landscape almost wholly depends 
upon trees, and that the eye can only be whol- 
ly pleased in those countries where the tree 
is specially cultivated —as, for instance, in 
the chestnut - groves of Switzerland or the 
orchards of Devonshire. A mountain with- 
out trees is bald and lumpish ; and valleys, 
given over to the cultivation of grain or other 
products that drive out the trees, lose their 
charm. But let Mr. Hamerton speak : 

‘* How much of the beauty of the scenery we 
love best may be dependent upon the magnifi- 
cence of a few trees which, once gone, a hundred 
years would not replace, we do not adequately 
realize until accident or avarice has removed 
them. All scenery that is not positively moun- 
tainous owes to sylvan beauty nearly all its 
charm and attraction, and even where trees 
abound the whole dignity and character of some 
house or village may be dependent upon the im- 
mediate neighborhood of two or three venerable 
oaks or walnuts. And in the heart of the forest, 
remote from any human habitation, there may 
be scenes of the most striking grandeur, which 
would be utterly ravaged by the destruction of 
some venerable company of giants who have 
lived there side by side for full five hundred 
years. There is one such solitude in a narrow 
dell about a league from the Val Ste. Véronique. 
It is just at the end of a little valley, where a 
streamlet glides down a grassy slope rounded 
into the smoothest curves. On this slope stand 
twelve gigantic brethren, chestnuts, which, by a 
happy fatality, have escaped the axes of many 
successive generations. They have no definite 
association with human history; they have 
dwelt together in this solitude undisturbed by 
the fall of dynasties or the noise of distant bat- 
tle-fields. No king has ever sought refuge in 
their foliage, no general has encamped or held 
council beneath their shade.’ Only the birds 
have made nests in their world of leaves, and the 
wild deer found repose in the coolness of their 
shadowy seclusion. No poet has ever sung 
them, no lover ever carved linked initials on 
their bark. And yet the man would be dead to 
all sylvan feeling, who could go into that valley, 
axe in hand, and look at these ancient brethren 
with a base calculation of their price. Can we. 
not spare a narrow spot of ground, where ground 
is worth so little, in order that one group of trees 
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may reach the limit of their age, in order that we 
may see both what they are and what they may 
become? Every sapling in the forest gains dig- 
nity from their imposing presence, and he who 
has once beheld them in their place may read 
with better understanding the verse of those 
great old poets who wrote when such princes of 
the forest might be met with more frequently in 
the land. Think what was Spenser’s conception 
of the forest, and what in our time is too often 
the uninteresting reality! He thought of it asa 
country shaded by a great roof of green foliage, 
which was carried on massive stems always so 
far apart that one or several knights could ride 
everywhere without inconvenience ; but we find 
the reality to be for the most part an impene- 
trable jungle of young trees, that will be cut 
down in a year or two for firewood. Ah, let us 
still preserve some dwelling of sylvan majesty, 
where the poet may dream and the artist may 
study, and both may forget the cares and inter- 
ests of the present! Are there not still left to 
us, here and there in the deep woods, such vales 
of ancient peace that wandering Una may haply 
meet us there; or some splendid knight of fairy- 
land, like him whose glittering crest danced joy- 
ously as the rustling foliage of an almond-tree, 
* On top of greene Selinis all alone?’ ”’ 


The “Unknown River: An Etcher’s 
Voyage of Discovery,” which completes the 
volume, is probably better known to the 
reader than “ The Sylvan Year ;” it, at least, 
calls for no special comment. 





THE number of different names under 
which the Rev. G. W. Cox, M. A., will find 
it possible to reproduce the results of his 
studies in Greek history has already become 
one of those “ inquiries for the curious” which 
the speculative-minded may begin seriously 
to consider. They have already appeared as 
a general “ History of Greece ;” again, with 
scarcely any change save the omission of the 
notes and critical discussions, and the addi- 
tion of a chapter on post-medizval history, 
as the “Popular History of Greece,” re- 
viewed in a recent number of the JOURNAL ; 
and now, at an interval of little more than a 
month, a few of the earlier chapters reap- 
pear as the initial volume of “The Epochs 
of Ancient History” series, under the title 
of “ The Greeks and the Persians” (New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.). Mr. 
Cox remarks in his preface to the latter vol- 
ume that, although the materials have been 
rearranged, and much of the history present- 
ed from a different point of view, the de- 
scriptions of the most striking scenes and 
actors are given much as he gave them in his 
larger volume, since he “ could scarcely hope 
to make these descriptions more clear or for- 
cible by giving them in different words.” In 
point of fact, the chapters—both as to view- 
point and phraseology—remain substantially 
as they were originally written; the only 
important change we have noticed being the 
reluctant abandonment, before the over- 
whelming evidence brought against him, of 
his denial of the possibility of the runner 
Pheidippides accomplishing the distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles between Athens 
and Sparta between the morning of one day 
and the evening of the next, as affirmed by 
Herodotus. 

Now, there is no legitimate fault to be 
found with an author for trying to secure a 





wide and various audience for his work, and 
Mr. Cox’s history is of a kind which we 
should commend in whatever form it might 
appear. Nevertheless, it seems to us that 
the facts above stated should not be hidden 
away in obscure phrases in a preface, but 
should be made so conspicuous that the pub- 
lic may know deforehand the character of the 
wares they are invited to buy. Many read- 
ers of the “ General History” or the “ Popular 
History” would doubtless be glad to possess 
an independent treatise by Mr. Cox on the 
great struggle between the Greeks and Per- 
sians ; but these same readers would hardly 
care for a few detached chapters of a work 
which they already have. Concisely stated, 
our point is this: whoever has “ The Popu- 
lar History ” will not want “‘ The Greeks and 
Persians,” and possessors of the larger “ His- 
tory of Greece” can dispense with both the 
others. 





IN his speech at the Literary Fund dinner, in 
London, lately, Mr. Froude paid Mr. Disraeli a 
highcompliment. He would not predict that in the 
year 3000, men would still be reading Macaulay's 
‘History of England.” He would not predict 
that they would be reading ‘‘ Lothair.” ‘‘ But 
this I will say, that if any statesman of the age 
of Augustus or the Antonines had left us a pict- 
ure of patrician society at Rome, drawn with the 
same skill and with the same delicate irony with 
which Mr. Disraeli has described a part of Eng- 
lish society in ‘ Lothair,’ no relic of antiquity 
would now be devoured with more avidity and in- 
terest.” 


In reviewing the last volume of Bancroft's 
** Native Races of the Pacific States,” the Satur- 
day Review says: ‘‘ Had Mr. Bancroft’s histori- 
cal method been more rigorous we should have 
read this volume with more genuine satisfaction. 
As it is, we may fearlessly say that all historical 
scholars are indebted to him for the results of 
years of toil ungrudgingly spent, and spent to 
excellent purpose.” 


THE first half of George Eliot's new novel, 
** Daniel Deronda,” has been issued by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers in handsome library style. 
It offers a tempting theme for ‘‘ a few remarks,” 
but we shall reserve what we have to say con- 
cerning this remarkable story until the whole is 
before us. 


THE forthcoming number of the Belgravia 
magazine (London and New York) will contain 
an article by John H. Ingram on ‘“‘ The Un- 
known Poetry of Edgar A. Poe.” This paper will 
contain a large amount of unknown verse—in- 
cluding five complete poems—by the author of 
** The Raven.” 





From Abroad. 


Paris, May 9, 1876. 

HE first week of the Salon—how interesting, 

exciting, and wearying it is! One’s first 
idea is to proceed as children do with a pound of 
sugar- plums, and try to devour the whole at 
once. And after spending five hours in those 
interminable galleries, looking, looking, looking, 
till one’s eyes ache and one’s brain reels, the 
spectator is apt to go away with a very confused 
and mazy idea of the whole. 

The peculiarity of the Salon of this year lies 
in the fact that, though it contains an exception- 
ally large number of fine pictures, those pictures, 
with scarcely an exception, are not due to the gen- 





ius of the great artists of France. And yet many 
of these artists are on the list of exhibitors for 
this year. Boulanger, Géréme, Bouguereau, 
Merle, Alma-Tadema, Bonnat, are all repre- 
sented. But, setting aside the noble ‘‘ Pieta” of 
Bouguereau, their contributions are hardly wor- 
thy of their fame. Géréme sends two small pict- 
ures—a ‘‘ Santon at the Door of a Mosque,” and 
** Women at the Bath.” The first is one of his 
characteristic bits of Eastern life, the second is 
commonplace and trivial ; the women are ugly, 
and one of them, lying sidewise on a carpet, has 
twisted her torso into a pose that is at once un- 
graceful and indelicate. Bonnat’s ‘‘ Angel wres- 
tling with Jacob” would have done better had it 
been called a prize-fight, for a more uncelestial 
being than his angel it would be hard to con- 
ceive. The drawing is fine, particularly the mus- 
cular development of the strained and straining 
limbs, but the lack of elevation or poetry in the 
whole treatment of the subject is a serious draw- 
back. Alma-Tadema’s picture is very small, the 
coloring all in the warm whites and grays that 
he so much affects. It might be simply an Egyp- 
tian interior, for the two shock-headed men in 
white robes are wholly inexpressive, but a refer- 
ence to the catalogue tells us that one of the two 
represents Joseph as steward of Pharaoh's grana- 
ries. The greatest portrait in the exhibition is un- 
doubtedly that of Emile de Girardin, by Carolus 
Duran. Painted with a severe simplicity of sur- 
roundings and background, the keen, finely-cut 
face of the author-editor looks at us from out 
the canvas with a vivid and life-like glance. The 
portrait of the Marquise d’A——, by the same 
artist, is less successful though very fine in its 
way. The lady, wearing a dress of white satin 
embroidered with white jet, is descending a wide 
staircase, on the crimson-covered steps of which 
flickers a ray of sunlight. But, unlike Cabanel, 
Carolus Duran can never thoroughly succeed in 
painting a lady. The subtile perfume of elegance 
and distinction somehow eludes his brush, and 
his grandes dames always look like dressed-up 
models. Sarah Bernhardt has been the source 
of inspiration to more than one artist this year. 
Here is Clairin’s portrait of her as Z’Etrangére, 
coiled in a half-serpentine yet wholly graceful 
posture in her long, cream-white draperies on a 
sofa, under the shadow of a palm-tree, as she 
appears in the third act of the play of Dumas. 
At her feet lies the superb Russian hound, her 
pet and constant companion, who is himself a 
dramatic artist, and figures on the boards in 
“Les Danicheff.” Then we have the great ac- 
tress in her own character, painted by Mademoi- 
selle Abbema, standing in a black walking-dress 
with a cane poised between the tips of her fingers, 
and the figure relieved against a drapery of rich 
olive-green—a fine portrait and a well-executed 
picture. Down-stairs in the sculpture depart- 
ment we find Mademoiselle Bernhardt again, as 
the Fille de Roland, with the sword of Roland, 
the renowned Durandal, in her hand. She fig- 
ures there also as a contributor, her group enti- 
tled ‘“‘ After the Tempest” having been pro- 
nounced one of the finest works in that depart- 


| ment. It represents an aged woman bending in 
| an agony of grief over the corpse of a young 


boy that lies across her knees, while a fishing- 
net upon the ground fills out the story. The 
head of the old woman is extremely expres- 
sive, and the composition of the group is admi- 
rable. It is a wonderful work for a woman to 
execute, and, when we remember that it is the 
performance of an amateur who is claimed by 
another profession, the effort is almost marvelous. 
There is a certain amount of disappointment ex- 
pressed concerning Tony Robert-Fleury’s large 
picture, ‘‘ Pinel releasing the Maniacs of the 
Salpétriére in 1795.” The subject is too horrible, 
the gibbering mad-women are unpleasant to look 
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upon, and the effect of open-air light has not 
been very successfully treated. The central fig- 
ure, that of Pinel himself, is well executed, how- 
ever, and the action of the released woman who 
is kissing his hand is very natural and graceful. 
Among the great successes of the year we must 
cite the ‘‘ Bearing Home of the Corpse of Czsar,” 
by Rixin, a powerful and soberly-treated work. 
Through the lonely streets of Rome come three 
stalwart slaves, carrying the dead body of him 
who had been the foremost man in all the world, 
enveloped in the folds of his mantle, even as he 
felt when the dagger of Brutus smote him. There 
are no blood, no contortions, no hideous corpse- 
effects ; the coloring is subdued, the whole treat- 
ment strong and severely simple. Sylvestre’s 
** Locusta trying in the Presence of Nero the 
Poison prepared for Britannicus” is a noble and 
powerful work, which will undoubtedly bear 
away one of the first prizes. Locusta, an old, 
withered hag, seated on a low chair, bends tow- 
ard Nero, who looks intently from under his 
heavy, sullen brow at the dying agonies of a slave 
who writhes in torture on the marble floor in the 
foreground. In the background, a statue, dimly 
seen amid the shadows, with extended hand, 
seems to threaten or denounce the wicked pair. 
The figure of the cruel emperor, coarse, brutal, 
heavy, is thoroughly characteristic and marvel- 
ously rendered, and the form of the dying slave 
is wonderfully fine in all its details. Vollon, 
abandoning his usual subjects, such as copper 
kettles and old armor, has sent a single, full- 
length figure, a ‘‘ Fisher-Girl of Dieppe,” which, 
in its simp’+, strong realism, is one of the finest 
pictures in the exhibition. Bare-legged, sun- 
burned, scantily-draped, with her basket slung at 
her back, this sturdy, strong-limbed girl seems 
to bring with her a genuine breath of ocean 
freshness. 

Among the great successes of the year must 
be counted Detaille’s ‘‘ Reconnaissance in a Vil- 
lage,” the best work from his brush that has ever 
adorned the walls of the Salon, and also Mun- 
kacsy’s ‘‘Interior of an Atelier,” which com- 
prises portraits of himself and his wife. He has 
escaped this year from the curse of darkness that 
formerly enveloped his pictures, and his color- 
ing, though grave and subdued, is free from an 
over-tinge of blackness. For that we must go 
to the works of M. Ribot, whose portrait of Ma- 
dame Gueymard-Lauters looks as though it had 
been executed with a preparation of soot and 
chalk mixed with glycerine. M. Feyen-Perrin’s 
portrait of that rising star in the literary firma- 
ment, Alphonse Daudet, shows us a dark-haired, 
deep-eyed gentleman, the face of a dreamer and 
a poet, one’s very ideal of the author of ‘ Fu- 
ment Jeune et Rosler Ainé.” It is pleasant to 
note that M. Daudet is still very young, so that 
we may hope for a long series of works from his 
sincere and inspired pen. 

The Théatre Lyrique, after much talk and 
many delays and tribulations, has opened at last, 
and the new opera, the ‘‘ Dimitri” of M. de 
Jonciéres, has been received with favor. The 
libretto is founded on the career of the pretend- 
er Demetrius—a sort of Russian Perkin War- 
beck, who somewhere about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century declared himself to be 
the young prince, son of Ivan the Terrible, who 
had been assassinated about twenty years before 
in a court conspiracy. The dramatic qualities of 
the piece are not so striking as they should have 
been when one considers that the author of the 
“‘ Fille de Roland” had a hand in the concoc- 
tion of the libretto ; but I presume his dramatic 
talent was fettered by the exigencies of the 
music. The partition is written in a large and 
scientific style, and contains some highly-dra- 
matic and striking passages. Unfortunately, the 
composer lacks melodious inspiration, and so 








“‘ Dimitri” stands but a small chance of becom- 
ing popular. The cast was very good, comprising 
Mademoiselle Dalti, a recruit from the Opéra 
Comique ; Mademoiselle Engalli (the Princess 
Engalleschen), the beautiful Russian contralto ; 
M. Duchesne, a fair tenor as tenors go; and 
Lassalle, the stalwart barytone of the Grand 
Opéra. Various passages in the new opera 
were warmly applauded, and particularly Démd- 
tri’s prayer, ‘‘ Salut Moscou, la ville sainte!” 
which, with its exquisite harp accompaniment, 
created a very whirlwind of enthusiasm, and 
called forth a unanimous eacore. It is a pity 
that the new establishment could not have been 
inaugurated with Massé’s long-talked-of ‘‘ Paul 
and Virginia ;” but we are promised that al- 
ready-celebrated though as yet unheard opera for 
the opening of the autumn season. The Opéra 
Comique has just represented a charming little 
opera by a new composer, M. Henri Marchal, a 
‘* Prix de Rome” of the Conservatoire. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ Les Amoureux de Catherine,” and the 
libretto is taken from one of the shorter novels 
of Erckmann-Chatrian. The scene was origi- 
nally laid in Alsace, but the censure ruthlessly 
changed all that, and transported the action to 
Switzerland. But the directors, while consent- 
ing to the change so far as the libretto was con- 
cerned, religiously preserved the costumes and 
scenery of Alsace, and the result has been a pop- 
ular triumph. One patriotic chorus was encored 
no fewer than five times on the night of the first 
representation, and the appearance of Mademoi- 
selle Chopuy (who personated the heroine), in the 
well-known costume of an Alsatian peasant-girl, 
was the signal for a veritable ovation. Madame 
Arnould-Plessy has said good-by forever to the 
Comédie Frangaise. Her farewell representa- 
tion last night was really a solemn and touching 
spectacle. At the age of sixty, in perfect health 
and in the full plenitude of her powers, she 
quits the stage of which she has been the orna- 
ment for over forty years. She was originally 
hailed as the legitimate successor to Mademoi- 
selle Mars, to whom she was distantly related ; 
and her departure breaks one of the few remain- 
ing links that still unite the French stage of the 
present with the grander traditions of the past. 
In her youth she was said to be extremely beau- 
tiful, but every trace of her charms has long since 
departed. At the close of the programme Ma- 
dame Plessy came forward, and, with tears 
streaming down her cheeks, recited, in a voice 
broken by real, not simulated emotion, the exqui- 
site verses penned for the occasion by M. Sully 
Prudhomme. A last long salvo of applause 
from the thronged and brilliant audience, a rain 
of wreaths and bouquets, and then the curtain 
fell, and shut out from the gaze of the public 
forever the features of the most dignified, grace- 
ful, and refined actress of the Parisian stage. 
The celebrated hotel of Baron Rothschild, on 
the Avenue de Messine—one of the most splen- 
did of the new and elegant streets that branch 
out from the Boulevards Haussmann and Males- 
herbes—is to be torn down, though it is magnifi- 
cent and perfectly new, having never been occu- 
pied. The story of this costly edifice might be 
entitled ‘‘ The Tribulations of a Millionaire in 
Search of a Home.” When the Avenue de Messine 
was first laid out, M. de Rothschild purchased a 
large tract of land there—an entire block, in fact 
—intending to lay it out in a gorgeous garden, in 
the midst of which was to arise his splendid hotel. 
So the edifice was constructed, a veritable palace, 
in white freestone. When it was finished, and 
the garden inclosed and laid out, the authorities 
notified M. de Rothschild that he could not be 
permitted to occupy so much land in so promi- 
nent and central a portion of a city without pay- 
ing the same amount of taxes as though the 
ground had been all built up in the same elabo- 





rate style as the rest of the street, which is en- 
tirely taken up with handsome dwelling-houses. 
M. de Rothschild protested, but in vain ; and so, 
in a passion, he sold off all the ground on either 
side of his hotel, leaving the edifice itself un- 
finished. A second effort was made to complete 
the building, and again the authorities inter- 
vened, this time because the facade was not 
turned toward the street according to law. So 
M. de Rothschild gave up the affair altogether, 
and for some years past the costly, unfinished 
house, with its desolate vacant grounds around 
it, has formed a singular and by no means a 
pleasing landmark on the Avenue de Messine. 
Its doom is sealed now, I believe, as it is to be 
torn down, and the lot built up with houses cor- 
responding in style with the others that occupy 
the street. 

The inevitable quarrels respecting the great 
Exhibition of 1878 have already begun. The 
committee of arrangements are said to be car- 
rying things with too high a hand, and the selec- 
tion of the site of the new building (the Champ 
de Mars and the Trocadero) does not give un- 
qualified satisfaction, many persons being in 
favor of the rejected scheme of M. Brionne. 
The completion of the great unfinished public 
works of Paris will form the most interesting 
feature of the occasion. Already some of the 
leading houses of Paris have begun to prepare 
their contributions. The glass establishment of 
Baccarat is to be represented by a crystal foun- 
tain, the like of which has never before been 
manufactured ; and one of the great jewelry- 
houses of Paris is preparing a farure of antique 
matched cameos, the value of which will be over 
four hundred thousand dollars. The central 
gem of the necklace is to be a recently-discov- 
ered sardonyx representing Hercules and Om- 


phale. 
Lucy H. Hooper, 
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No satisfied with the knowledge that the 

leaves of plants evaporate water, the stu- 
dents of vegetable physiology have pursued their 
investigation until the actual amount of this evap- 
oration has been satisfactorily determined. This 
fact, though apparently an intricate one to estab- 
lish, has been demonstrated by the aid of a very 
simple contrivance, of which we present an illus- 
tration. A freshly-cut branch or twig, well sup- 
plied with leaves, is inserted in a cork, which, in 
turn, is fitted into the mouth of a glass tube, con- 
structed as here shown. When this tube, with 
its smaller lateral branch, is filled with water, the 
liquid will rise in the smaller tube to a point 
somewhat above that in the larger one. In order 
that there may be no loss by evaporation through 
the cork, this is coated with wax, or covered with 
a sheet of thin rubber. 

The height of the water in the smaller tube 
is then noted, and the point 2 marked. By 
closely observing the water in this smaller tube, 
it will be noticed to descend rapidly, so that at 
times within an hour the descent is sufficient 
to permit air-bubbles to pass from the smaller to 
the larger tube. It will be seen that by the aid 
of this device not only can the actual amount of 
water evaporated be readily determined, but also 
the comparative evaporative qualities of different 
plants. The relations of leaf-surface to the 
amount of water evaporated may also by this 
means be quickly and accurately established. 

Allied to these observations of M. Dehérain 
are those made by Professors Sachs, McNab, and 
Pfitzer, on the rate of movement of water in 
plants. The method by which these experiments 
were conducted was a more intricate one, demand- 
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ing the services, in certain instances, of the spec- 
troscope. Flower-pots containing plants were 
left without water until the leaves withered or 
drooped. The position of these leaves was care- 
fully noted, and then a full supply of water 
poured on the earth surrounding the roots. The 
time expiring between the application of the wa- 
ter and the reviving of the leaves was found to 





indicate an upward motion of the water at the 
rate of abolit fifteen feet an hour. In other in- 
stances the water contained a small per cent. of 
lithium, and the salt was detected in the branch- 
es at periods differing in length according to the 
plant experimented upon. The highest rate was 
that of a sunflower in bright sunlight—the rate 
of the water-flow being no less than sixty-six 
feet an hour. 


THE commission appointed by a scientific 
society in St. Petersburg to examine the phe- 
nomena of spiritualism, after a long inquiry, re- 
port that ‘‘the manifestations proceed from an 
unconscious movement, or from conscious im- 
posture, and the spiritual doctrine is a supersti- 
tion.” Those who have observed the nature of 
this strange delusion will comprehend how utter- 
ly vain it is to expect any good to come from 
these investigations, and hence it is to be hoped 
that students of science will refuse to waste their 
time in these fruitless attempts to convince the 





‘* faithful.” We have before us a daily: journal 
—the New York Zvening Post—in which, under 
the title of ‘‘ Spiritualistic Hocus-pocus,” is given 
a full report of Mr. W. Irving Bishop’s exposure 
of medium jugglery. Here we find that all the 
marvels of the so-called mediums are but the 
simplest of slight-of-hand tricks. And, more- 
over, the performer was willing to enter into a 
money-contract to repeat any trick performed 
by the medium after having seen it three times. 
One of the incidents of the evening was the 
announcement made by Dr. Hammond, that he 
had been intrusted by a wealthy friend with 
three thousand dollars, to be paid to any ‘‘ me- 
dium ” who will lengthen himself one foot, who 
will float through the air unassisted, or will read 
a written paper which shall have been folded, 
inclosed in an ordinary envelope, and sealed to 
the satisfaction of a committee of eminent citi- 
zens who may be agreed upon as investigators. 
Hardly would even this brief notice receive 
mention in these columns, but for the too fre- 
quent charge that science refuses to investigate 
this tomfoolery. 


THE ‘‘loan-collection” of scientific instru- 
ments about to be opened at South Kensington, 
London, promises to prove one of exceeding in- 
terest. Among the interesting objects to be here 
exhibited may be mentioned Sir W. Herschel’s 
seven-foot telescope, and a ten-foot Newtonian 
made by him ; two telescopes made by Galileo, 
and several little pieces of apparatus or instru- 
ments belonging tothe great Italian ; Baily’s ap- 
paratus; a quadrant belonging to Tycho Brahe ; 
a telescope by Huyghens; the pendulum appa- 
ratus of Foucault and Gauss; Babbage’s calcu- 
lating-machine, and that made by James Black 
for Lord Mahon. There also will be seen the 
original Napier Bones, the measuring-instru- 
ments of Sir Joseph Whitworth, the apparatus 
employed by Joule in ascertaining the mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat, the apparatus with which 
Faraday made many of his discoveries, the orig- 
inal Wheatstone Bridge, the instruments used in 
laying the Atlantic Cable, and even Armstrong’s 
hydro-electric machine. 

In addition to these relics are to be exhibited 
the products of more modern thought and gen- 
ius. The suggestion naturally arises as to wheth- 
er it would not be possible, after the London 
show has been open the stated time, to secure a 
full transfer of these instruments to Philadelphia, 
where they would certainly form an additional 
attraction to the many mechanical and artistic 
wonders displayed. 


M. BouRBOUGE, of Paris, has lately been 
partially successful in collecting spontaneous 
electrical currents from the earth. This an- 
nouncement, though in itself of a simple char- 
acter, contains suggestions of a possible discov- 
ery of great significance. It may be safely sug- 
gested that until some method is devised for 
securing the service of these natural currents, no 
great advance will be made in the adaptation 
of electricity to the performance of mechanical 
labor. Hence all efforts in this field are to be 
commended. 


THE physical influence of the changes of the 
seasons upon the human body has been made 
the subject of special study by Dr. B. W. Rich- 
ardson, and certain of the results of these ob- 
servations are reported as follows: Some years 
ago, in a convict establishment in England, a 
number of men were confined amid surround- 
ings of clothing, room, food, etc., practically 
the same for each individual. The medical su- 
perintendent of the jail undertook investigations, 
extended over some nine years, and during which 
over four thousand individuals were weighed. 
It was found that during the months of winter 


the body wastes, the loss of weight varying in 
increasing ratio; that during summer the body 
gains, the gain varying in an increasing ratio, 
and that the changes from gain to loss and from 
loss to gain are abrupt, and take place, the first 
at the beginning of September, and the second 
at the beginning of April. This.is shown in 
the following figures, indicating the ratio of loss 
or gain: Loss, January, 0.14; February, 0.24; 
March, 0.95. Gain, April, 0.03; May, 0.01; 
June, 0.52; July, 0.08; August, 0.70. Loss, 
September, 0.21 ; October, 0.10 ; November (ex- 
ception), a slight gain ; December, 0.03. 


WHILE the managers of one of the great 
English iron-rolling mills have succeeded in 
rolling armor-plates twenty-two inches in thick- 
ness, another similar establishment has reduced 
this thickness to .oors5 of an inch. These sheets 
are the thinnest ever produced from iron, and are 
said to be quite tough, though almost as flexible 
as paper. They are made from pig-iron. 





Miscellanea, 


ROFESSOR JEVONS has an article 

in the Fortnightly upon cruelty-to ani- 

mals. We quote one passage referring to 
the cruelty of field-sports : 


Wyndham, in a remarkable speech which he 
made in favor of bull-baiting, asserted that in 
shooting there were ten birds wounded for one 
bird killed. I should think, or at least hope, 
| that this is an immense exaggeration; in the 
| absence of any data I will assume that, for ten 
birds or rabbits killed outright, there is only one 
painfully wounded. Now, we can hardly sup- 
pose that the number of birds and rabbits shot 
annually in this kingdom is less than thirty mill- 
ion, and we arrive at the fearful result that, to 
say the least, three million animals are painfully 
mangled yearly, partly to supply food, but main- 
ly to afford amusement to the wealthy. Let us 
grant, for the sake of argument, that only half 
of these animals could be taken painlessly by 
nets. Then we must allow that a million and a 
half wounded animals suffer agonies for the mere 
diversion of our sporting-classes. Strange to 
say, this enormous infliction of needless pain is 
seldom thought cruel. True sport is held to be 
a wholesome, manly exercise. Pigeon-shooting 
is cruel, although the animals die speedily and 
certainly. Rabbit-shooting is not cruel, appar- 
ently because the poor wounded animals which 
escape die a lingering death out of sight. 

It may be said that the sportsman does noth- 
ing more than the laws of Nature authorize. He 
procures food by the most direct process, and 
kills animals in a rapid, painless way. But this 
does not at all hold good of all sporting. From 
my own observation I can affirm that many 
sportsmen acquire a taste for the simple wanton 
destruction of life apart from all ulterior pur- 
poses. Provided an animal will only make a 
good moving target, they want toshoot it. They 
will do this at sea, in woods, and inaccessible 
places where there is no possibility of recovering 
the animals, or of putting them out of pain if 
badly wounded. In Norway and Australia I 
have frequently seen the sporting instinct of the 
English develop itself in freedom, and I can only 
conclude that ‘‘ sport” is synonymous with the 
love of the clever destruction of living things. 

We should not speak of sportsmen as if they 
were all exactly alike, and I have no doubt that 
many of them would hate to leave an animal in 
| pain when they could help it ; but not so in every 

case. I have had narrated to me the proceed- 
| ings of a highly-aristocratic party engaged in the 
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fashionable amusement of battue-shooting. <A 
wounded bird fell near to a group of country- 
people, who were looking on at their superiors. 
The poor bird lay writhing in agony on the 
ground, and a by-stander. almost instinctively 
stepped forward to put it out of pain. He re- 
ceived such a rating from some of the aristocrat- 
ic party for his impertinence as he has not for- 
gotten to the present day, nor is likely to forget. 

It does not seem possible to acquit women, 
especially women of distinction and fashion, of 
indirect participation in most extensive acts of 
cruelty. I do not lay so much weight as some 
do upon their attendance at pigeon -shooting 
matches. Many a fine lady would turn sick at 
the notion of seeing a chicken slaughtered for 
her own table, who would sit by and compliment 
men on their skill in riddling pigeons and doves. 
There are fine distinctions in matters of this sort. 
But what I chiefly refer to is the irresistible ten- 
dency of women to ornament their hats and bon- 
nets with the wings of birds. We speak of be- 
ing ‘‘ as happy as a bird,” yet all over the world 
a shocking destruction of the most happy and 
beautiful little creatures which exist is occasioned 
by the vanity of women, and especially by those 
who may pretend to be the most educated and 
sensitive. There are women who seem to be- 
come hysterical at the very name of vivisection. 
Has it occurred to them that by doing away with 
the use of birds’ wings and feathers they would 
prevent the lingering painful deaths, not simply 
of scores, or hundreds, or thousands, but of mill- 
ions of sensitive animals? We should always 
remember that for each hundred birds shot, 
killed, and secured, there are ten, twenty, or 
perhaps more, which lie fatally wounded for 
hours or even days. 

In connection with this subject of cruelty, I 
confess that a disagreeable truth is perpetually 
forced upon my mind, namely, that the amuse- 
ments of the lower classes are readily denounced 
as cruel, while the sports of the squire and the 
aristocrat are held up as noble, though involving 
far more pain to animals. At one time there 
were local by-laws of manors, providing that no 
bull should be killed before it had been baited 
for the amusement of the people. But about the 
beginning of this century, when the manorial 
system had quite broken down, it was discovered 
that bull-baiting was a brutal and demoralizing 
exhibition, and it was forthwith repressed. Yet 
to the present day it is thought a fine thing to 
turn out a stag and chase it for hours in mortal 
agony, afterward caging it up for another run. 
Some years ago I saw a revolting account in the 
papers of the way in which some Yorkshire 
squires had similarly conducted a beaver-hunt, 
if I recollect aright. Yet when we come to think 
about it, I do not know that, except in being un- 
usual, there is anything worse in such hunts than 
in ordinary fox-hunting—‘‘ the noble science,” 
as it is called. What, I should like to know, is 
there noble in it, except that many ‘‘ noblemen” 
pursue it ? A score or two of strong men, mount- 
ed on the fleetest horses, with a pack of highly- 
trained hounds, pursue one wretched little palpi- 
tating animal ! 





HAMERTON writes, in “ The Sylvan Year,” 
of the ploughshare in the following fresh and 
charming style : : 


That word “splendid” which I have used 
just now, without especially thinking about it, 
reminds me of the right and accurate employ- 
ment of the same word by Virgil with reference 
toa ploughshare. His “‘ sudco attritus (incipiat) 
Splendescere vomer” is just one of those touches 
which show an artist’s sense of what has been 
called the poetry of common things. Anybody 
can see that the shah’s diamonds are splendid, 





and perhaps the most essentially vulgar minds 
are the most likely to be strongly impressed by a 
splendor so much associated with great pecuni- 
ary value ; but only an artist or poet would no- 
tice the shining of a common agricultural imple- 
ment. And yet few things in the world are 
more resplendent than a well-used ploughshare 
as it catches the glory of the sunshine ; and it 
may be doubted whether even the glitter of mar- 
tial steel can awaken more poetical associations. 
It is a fine sight to see a flash of sunshine run 
along a restless line of bayonets, or on the bur- 
nished helmets of some emperor’s regiment of 
guards ; but a true poet would be set dreaming 
just as surely by the polish of the ploughshare— 
a polish not due to any intentional scheming 
about effect, but simply a proof of labor, like 
that noble polish which comes of itself upon the 
laborious human mind when it has toiled in the 
intellectual fields. The mere fact that Virgil 
noticed the shining of a ploughshare nineteen 
hundred years ago is of itself a poetical associa- 
tion, as Thomson felt when he wrote : 
“* Such themes as these the rural Maro sang 

To wide imperial Rome, in the full height 

Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined. 

In ancient times the sacred plough employed 

The kings and awful fathers of mankind. 

And some, with whom compared, your insect tribes 

Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 

Have held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 

Of mighty war ; then, with victorious hand, 

Disdaining little delicacies, seized 

The plough, and greatly independent lived.” 

‘*T was bred to the plough,” wrote Burns, 

‘* and am independent ;” the two ideas of plough- 
ing and independence connecting themselves to- 
gether very easily, in part, perhaps, because the 
ploughman while he works is not commanded 
by another, but is lord of his own team, and 
guides his own implement as it makes the long 
furrow in the earth. There is certainly a great 
dignity in the grand old agricultural operations ; 
so much dignity, indeed, that they are compatible 
with the grandest traditions of religious or po- 
litical history. One is tempted to avoid the allu- 
sion to Cincinnatus because it is so familiar to 
every one, but I may observe that the very fa- 
miliarity of it, the universality of its reception 
and preservation in the memory of the cultivated 
world, is the proof that we have an ideal sense 
of a certain harmony and compatibility between 
the dignity of ploughing and the dignity of 
government which finds its satisfaction in the 
story of that worthy Roman. And I think the 
true dignity and grandeur of this labor is never 
so conspicuous as it is under circumstances such 
as those which I have just now attempted to de- 
scribe, when the earth to be subdued is so diffi- 
cult and rebellious, and it is necessary to have a 
strong team of six or eight well-trained oxen 
thoroughly under command. Think of the long 
hours from early dawn to sunset, with the inces- 
sant exercise of resolute will and strong, con- 
trolling arm on the plough-handle ; a guidance 
needing far more strength than that of the sea- 
mar?’s tiller, while the team of animals is not so 
mechanically obedient as the unresisting ship ! 
Steadily they all go forward together, team, and 
plough, and ploughman, through wind and calm, 
through shine or shower, and still the iron coul- 
ter turns up the heavy soil, resisting always, and 
always resisting vainly ! 








THE London Graphic laments street- 
sauntering as a lost art. The writer of the 
article, however, evidently never saw our 
Fifth Avenue on a Sunday at noon: 


Sauntering in town and city streets used to 
be one of the fine arts. It was an avowed, rec- 
ognized display of figure, and air, and dress ; 





those doing it at all were under an obligation to 
do it well. Bits of nearly every street were made 
occasionally picturesque by it, while some favor- 
ite pavements, at understood hours, were as good 
as a show. Style in walking was one of the 
things stamping city breeding. Village-people, 
saving in the case of a few born with a genius for 
it, could never quite attain to the right manner. 
A rusticity of gait would betray them. But, ex- 
cepting the merest vestiges of it still to be met 
with in a few places, this art is all past and gone. 
In that old sense, nobody walks nowadays. Peo- 
ple only use their legs in a hurried, scrambling 
way to get from one in-door point to another as 
quickly as they can. Nothing is expected from 
them as to how they do it, beyond keeping part- 
ly out of the way of the other scramblers. They 
trot, they run; they do everything but walk. If, 
for any extraordinary reason, they go slowly, 
then they crawl; it is as far as ever from being 
anything worth looking at. 

But not a few have given up this old-fashioned 
mode of going about altogether. An increasing 
number among us do all their walking at a 
stretch, once a year, in the holidays. Then they 
climb a mountain, or walk through a forest, or 
trace a river, and so have done with it for a 
twelvemonth. Between-times, they scarcely use 
the side of the street. They ride. For those 
who cannot afford a vehicle of their own, there 
are cabs, and omnibuses, and trains, ready at 
every point. It is not wonderful that all style 
has vanished out of walking ; it has degenerated 
into a rush to catch a train or an omnibus. Only 
on Sundays, when portions of the congregations 
go and come to and from church, are the pave- 
ments in some scattered places worth looking at 
for their occupants. Even then there is the old 
fault—everybody, unless it be a lady here and 
there with a new dress, which she feels it a duty 
to give her fellow female-worshipers a better op- 
portunity of seeing, is in far too great a hurry. 
The men have not even this inducement. They 
have given up dressing for church. It is only 
for the opera and for dinner they do that now, 
not for worship. 


Mr. GREVILLE J. CHESTER, in an article 
in the Fortnightly entitled “Some Truths 
about Egypt,” combats the prevalent ideas 
as to the progress and development of 
that country. In regard to slavery there, 
he says : 


It is commonly believed in Engiand that the 
khédive is opposed to slavery. The man has so 
often said so to the Prince of Wales and to other 
noble guests that the mass of Englishmen have 
come to believe him. Nothing, however, can be 
more absolutely contrary to the truth. The real 
fact is that the khédive is the largest slave-owner 
in Egypt. There is not one of the almost num- 
berless palaces of his highness and his sons and 
pashas which is not full to overflowing of slaves 
of both sexes, and they are to be found in pri- 
vate houses throughout the whole length of the 
land of Egypt. The khédive himself continual- 
ly buys them ; and, in addition to his domestic 
slaves, his highness, as he increases his stock of 
women, increases also his stock of those unhappy 
beings who are specially mutilated, and that under 
circumstances of the most revolting barbarity, in 
order to preserve the fidelity of his concubines 
and wives, which he finds he cannot secure by 
expensive presents of French jewelry. Let it be 
especially noted that—to put Georgians and oth- 
er whites, who are supplied through the Turkish 
market, out of the question—African slaves can 
only be brought into Egypt by way of Suez or 
by the Nile, and that one single word from the 
viceroy could stop the importation of a single 
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slave into Egypt, or arrest their progress at any 
point on their way to Cairo, That word, how- 
ever, has never been spoken. Slaves are seen 
daily descending the Nile in open day. I have 
repeatedly seen them myself when ascending 
and descending the Nile in 4 dahabeeah. I have 
seen slaves chained together with iron chains ; 
and on one occasion a slave, heavily loaded with 
irons, attempted to end his miseries by throwing 
himself into the Nile before my own Nile-boat. 
Only last year I witnessed the sale of a young 
female slave by a government official at Assouan, 
who made five pounds by the transaction, and 
who pulled out her tongue, showed her teeth, 
and indicated the good points of the poor little 
shrinking creature with all the zest of an expe- 
rienced dealer. This year I traveled in the train 
from Suez with an Egyptian soldier who had 
with him a little Christian slave-boy whom he 
had kidnapped from Abyssinia, while Christian 
England is looking on with abject admiration at 
the spectacle of the only Christian country in 
Africa being subjugated by her Mohammedan 
ally. It is true that open slave-markets are abol- 
ished ; but I could buy a slave myself to-morrow, 
if only I did it sud rosa for fear of the European 
consuls. In saying thus much, I do not wish it 
to be understood that I believe that slaves in 
Egypt are, on the whole, ill-treated. On the 
contrary, I think that when once bought they 
are well used, like other valuable property, but 
they are undoubtedly treated with great cruelty 
by the slavers who bring them from the interior ; 
and a relic which was shown me in the British 
consulate at Tarabulis Gharb (Tripoli, in Bar- 
bary) shows to what lengths a Turkish pasha is 
capable of going with his chattel. This relic is 
a massive collar of iron, spiked like that of a 
mastiff, and so contrived that the wretch upon 
whose neck it was we/ded could not move his 
head without being impaled. This ornament 
was filed off the neck of a slave who had escaped 
from the palace of the pasha. 





WE have here still another communica- 
tion on the vexed question as to Admiral 
Farragut’s position on board the Hartford. 


Wasuincton, May 17, 1876. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Fournal. 

Str : In reference to some correspondence in 
the JOURNAL regarding the position of Admiral 
Farragut during the passage of the forts at the 
entrance of Mobile Bay, the following might 
perhaps be of interest : 

At the close of the war I was introduced to 
Admiral Farragut, by a letter of General Sher- 
man, for the purpose of learning some details 
about the taking of Mobile, intending to paint a 
picture of the action, if I was enabled to find 
suitable points for artistic representation. Men- 
tioning to the admiral his having been lashed to 
the shrouds, he expressed the opinion that this 
little incident was but insignificant, and not worth 
while to be made the object of a painting, but 
that, if I could paint the two twelve-pounders on 
the main-top above his head, he would rejoice in 
it, for he felt proud of ¢hat idea, for which he 
had been laughed at in his youth, on suggesting 
it in connection with the taking of Vera Cruz 
during the Mexican War. Having come into 
command, he had adopted the same plan, and 
with great success, as in consequence of using it 
he had swept the Mississippiso easily. As to be- 
ing lashed to the shrouds, he had indeed suffered 
this to be done by some one (I forgot the title of 
the subordinate whom he mentioned), and his po- 
sition had been among the chains, within speak- 
ing-distance of the men (‘‘the gunners,” he 
said) on the main-top, through the lubber-hole. 

After quite a long conversation, not being 





able to find anything suitable for artistic repre- 
sentation, but feeling a faint hope to be more 
successful in hearing the tale from some other 
source than the hero himself, I asked the admi- 
ral for a card to some one of his officers. He 
handed me one to a captain of the New York 
Navy-Yard, whose name I cannot remember. 
After visiting with this gentleman some war-ves- 
sels, and having lost almost all hopes of realiz- 
ing my object, he, in describing the effect of a 
torpedo on the leading vessel of the line, ex- 
pressed himself thus: ‘‘ An awful consternation 
prevailed for some moments on board (of the 
Hartford) till the old man cried down: ‘D—n 
the torpedoes! Go ahead !’” 

In this expression I thought to have found 
the centre-point of the whole action, and the ob- 
ject of my picture, which has been for some 
years on exhibition in the Union League Club in 
Philadelphia. 

I am, respectfully, etc., 
THEODORE KAUFMANN. 





THE Liberal Review brings its analytical 
power to bear upon “Angry Ladies.” It 
thinks the special function of woman is to 
captivate, and that while, passion may be 
noble and impressive, it does not sit well 
upon the gentle sex : 

Ladies are prone to display passion in two 
ways. They shriek and they whine. When they 
shriek they are formidable, not so much because 
they are epigrammatic as from the fact that they 
introduce many irrelevant matters into their con- 
troversies. Say that they have a grievance against 
you. Well, they do not at once lay forth their 
ground of complaint and demand reparation. 
They, rather, seek to turn the tables upon you ; 
and this, it must be confessed, they often do in a 
manner more forcible than polite. They dissect 
your character with keen analytical skill, they 
read whole pages from the history of your life 
with more declamatory skill than accuracy, and 
they go to great pains to inform you as to the 
estimation in which you are held by the world 
at large and themselves in particular. Unfor- 
tunately, when they are so engaged they have no 
sense of the ridiculous. Thus, not content with 
making statements, founded upon vague rumors, 
which are not exactly in accordance with the 
truth, they utter threats which they have no pow- 
er to carry out. Perhaps it is well that they lack 
the ability todo all that they promise to perform ; 





for if they had the might, and if they did not 
relent at the last moment, a large number of 
comparatively unoffending beings would be very 
hardly treated. To argue with them when they 
are at white heat is futile. Indeed, it is worse, 
for they rebel against statements which are cal- 
culated to show that they have no justification 
for the course which they are pursuing. They 
have taught themselves that a certain view is cor- 
rect, and they do not choose to have this view 
dissipated until their passion has had time to 
cool. The view may have been arrived at in- 
stinctively rather than by a course of reasoning, 
but this does not weaken their position, for they 
pride themselves upon their instinct, and look 
with something like contempt upon reason. Their 
intuitive perceptions are so remarkably keen that 
they would, probably, in many instances if they 
could, punish you first and find out if you were 
guilty afterward. All this being so, it is not 
pleasant to have an interview with an angry 
woman, unless it be pleasant to have one's argu- 
ments distorted, one’s statements impugned, and 
one’s self generally treated with defiance, deri- 
sion, and contempt. It is especially unpleasant, 
as the angry lady gives you to understand that 
she is a long-suffering innocent, who has endured 
much with becoming meekness, but who has at 
last been exposed to such scandalous treatment 
that she can contain herself no longer. Besides, 
she generally protracts the meeting to an inordi- 
nate length, and this, as it is not particularly 
interesting to hear the same thing said over and 
over again, or to find that one is almost unable 
to get in a word edgeways, is apt to lead to great 
weariness. Of course, she may feel all the better 
when she has spoken her mind, and may be 
proud that she is able to say what she thinks, 
but it is to be feared that in priding herself on 
her heroism she does so on very slight justifica- 
tion. Perhaps she is preferable to the lady who 
displays her ill-temper by whining. This inter- 
esting creature is always throwing her weakness 
at you, and it is quite a common occurrence tc 
see her dissolved in tears. She is addicted tc 
declaring that she would not be treated badly if 
she had the strength to take her own part, from 
which it may be gathered that those who ill-use 
her are, according to her thinking, among the 
very worst kind of bullies. Still, though she is 
so very defenseless, she contrives to relieve her- 
self of some very pretty statements of a most 
exasperating character ; and it is a significant cir- 
cumstance that she generally gets her own way 
and prevents many others from having theirs. 








Hotices. 


AN ELEGANT DISPLAY OF SILVER-WARE—Gorham & Co., silversmiths, 
whose f: y is si d at Provid , Rhode Island, and who have for a long time maintained a whole- 
sale department at No. 1 Bond Street, in this city, opened on May 8th, at No. 37 Union Square, an exclusively 
retail department for the sale of wares of their manufacture, consisting of the best productions of their fac- 
tory, including not only the celebrated Gorham plated ware, but also the very best quality of solid silver-ware, 
of unique designs and most exquisite workmanship. It is the wish and intention of the company to convince 
the public that they can and do manufacture the very best quality of solid silver-ware, and that their designs 
and workmanship are not to be surpassed by any house anywhere. They have now on exhibition at their new 
store in Union Square several rich, rare, and elegant articles of their own manufacture, among which may be 
mentioned a superb silver water-set, beautifully chased in flowers, birds, etc., and inlaid with gold, three 
pieces, valued at $640; a solid silver ice-cream and dessert set, lined with gold, four pieces, valued at $250; a 
set of knives, fifty-three pieces, with solid silver handles, richly chased, and Rogers & Sons’ best steel blades, 
valued at $560. These were prepared for exhibition at the Centennial, but were not ready in time, and were 
sent to New York. They are carefully packed in an elegant French walnut case, lined with light-pink satin. 
There are also a solid silver soup-tureen and stand, with ladle, satin finish, inlaid with gold, valued at $675; 2 
water-pitcher and salver of the finest refouss¢ chasing, very heavy, valued at $1,050. The most elegant and 
costly articles now on exhibition are a superb tea-set, with spoons, knives, and forks, elegantly engraved, and 
lined with gold, seventy-eight pieces, valued as $1,400. These are new and were placed on exhibition yester- 
day for the first time. There are, in addition to the above, an endless assortment of candlesticks, vases, prizes 
for all sports, tureens, dessert-services, tea-sets, salvers, combinations of fancy spoons, forks, etc., flower and 
cake baskets, etc., all of solid silver and of the finest workmanship.—New York Times. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOK S—Send 10 cents for General Catalogue of Works on Archi- 
tecture, Astro , Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, Mathematics, etc. D. Van NosTRanD, 
Publisher, 23 Murray Street, New York. 
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